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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ie the Prussian Diet, which was opened on Tuesday, Prince 

Bilow introduced-his measure for the expropriation of 
Polish landholders. This, as the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times says, was “ the climax of the disquieting announcements ” 
which Prince Biilow had to make as to the state of the Prussian 
finances. The Bill for expropriation demands credits to the 
amount of £17,500,000, which will be put at: the disposal of 
the Committee of Colonisation in Prussian Poland. The 
traditional Prussian policy in Poland is to extinguish Polish 
agitation by artificially settling Germans on the land; but 
unfortunately for that policy the Poles have contrived to gain 
back more land than the Committee have put in the possession 
of Germans. Prince Biilow refuses to abandon the policy, but 
confesses, first, that Germans of wealth and importance, as 
well as the holders of mere allotments, must be settled in 
Prussian Poland; and secondly, that the principle of voluntary 
sale is insufficient, and that in future sales must be com- 
pulsory. “The scale of population has at last turned in 
favour of the German element,” and the advantage is to be 
made secure by artificially making the scale of land-ownership 
also turn in its favour. Of course the Polish Members of the 
Diet protested loudly against this merciless method of 
colonisation, and we see that it is also condemned by nearly 
the whole German Press. England planted out Ulster with 
loyalists, but that was not recently. Forcibly to uproot land- 
owners whose families have lived on the same property for 
generations is surely an astonishing measure in these days. 





An interesting debate on the cost of living in Germany was 
raised in the Reichstag on Monday by Herr Scheidemann, 
a Socialist Deputy. He asserted that the average increase in 
the cost of living during the last ten years was estimated at 
334 per cent., while in the case of certain articles of general 
consumption, such as pork, mutton, veal, wheat, and rye, the 
rise in price varied from 40 to 62 per cent. The new tariff 
during the first year of its operation had enormously increased 
the price of a large variety of articles in common use; and in 
view of the partial failure of this year’s harvest, and other 
signs of an impending economic crisis, Herr Scheidemann 
urged the Government to relieve the pressure on the lower 
middle and working classes by removing the duty on imported 
corn, and relaxing the stringent regulations governing the 
importation of foreign meat. He admitted that wages had 


asserted that they had not risen proportionately with the 
increase in the cost of living. 


Replying on behalf of the Government, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the new Imperial Secretary of the Interior, Isid 
stress on the influence exerted by international factors in 
determining the price of corn. Although’ the increased 
prosperity of industry had reacted to the detriment of 
agriculture by reducing the supply of labour, he refused 
to regard the situation as serious, or to accede to the 
suggestion that the Government should modify its economic 
policy. Prices would not permanently remain at their 
present high level, but even a temporary suspension of the 
Corn-duties was out of the question. The debate should prove 
instructive reading to those ‘who maintain that Germany is 
the El Dorado of the working classes. 


The Times correspondent in the Balkans, writing in 
Wednesday's issue, gives a deplorable account of the present 
state of the racial feud in Macedonia. In the Kaza of 
Florina, the principal theatre of the Greco-Bulgarian conflict, 
one hundred and thirty-five persons have met with violent 
deaths, and forty-seven have been wounded, in the six months 
ending September 30th, and the death-roll for October is 
likely to prove even heavier, owing to the vigorous campaign of 
reprisals inaugurated by the Bulgarians. These figures, be it 
noted, are those of the foreign gendarmerie officers. While 
the Times correspondent is far from acquitting the Bulgarians 
of an active share in these outbreaks, it is clear that he holds 
that the “ balance of criminality ” inclines heavily on the side 
of the Greeks as the more persistent organisers and pioneers 
of outrage. The Greek. bands, he asserts, are mainly recruited 
in Greece, Crete, and the Levant, they are better armed than 
the Bulgarians, and abundantly provided with funds,—a 
powerful means of conciliating the Turkish authorities. An 
ominous feature of the present phase of the conflict—which 
virtually amounts to a civil war—is “the general and 
spontaneous rising of the Bulgarian peasants, who seem to 
have lost patience.” On the other hand, the practical 
immunity from violence enjoyed in the Kastoria district since 
the visit of the Inspector-General in July proves that the 
Turks are “ capable of taking measures for the preservation of 
order, and that diplomatic pressure, even when exerted 
partially, can be productive of most salutary results.” But in 
the Kaza of Florina the Times correspondent does not hesitate 
to pronounce the state of affairs worse than at any time in 
the last four years. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times in the issue of 
Wednesday summarises the .conclusions of M. Charles 
Chaumet, the Reporter of the Naval Estimates for 1908. The 
Report is indeed gloomy reading. The French Navy, which 
formerly held the second place, has fallen to the third, and 
will soon have fallen to the fourth. “ Our sacrifices,” says 
M. Chaumet, “seem to be predestined to sterility. In vain 
do we multiply expenses. The military force, which is the 
only thing that counts, does not increase in proportion, if it 
be not even relatively decreasing. Parasite organs are 
developing to the detriment of the central body. The 
administration is absorbing the substance of the fighting 
fleet. On all sides are instability and anarchy. In presence 
of this progressive decomposition every one is casting on‘his 
neighbour the responsibility for a situation for which no one 
personally is responsible, and from which all, on the contrary, 
have to suffer. Sailors, engineers, gunners, administrators, 
instead of being fraternally united in loyal and indis- 
pensable co-operation, are pitted against each other in the 
most regrettable hostility. There is no longer confidence 





risen as a result of the exceptional prosperity of industry, but 
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extra-Parliamentary Commission to propose plans for re- 
organising the Navy. This despondent Report has the 
sanction of the Naval Estimates Committee of the Chamber. 


At Burnley on Wednesday Mr. Burns delivered an 
admirable and timely speech on education and employment. 
As regards employment, the chief difficulty was that England 
had a larger number of casual workers than there were in 
either Germany or France. Unskilled labour ought to be 
“decasualised.” Ninety per cent. of those who applied for 
work to Distress Committees were unskilled, casual, or general 
labourers. Too often they were uneducated, resourceless, 
aimless, and hopeless. The fault he had to find with the 
working classes was the meanness of their wants, the poverty 
of their aims, tastes, and ideals. Education was needed to 
fire them. He himself was not a kill-joy, but he warned his 
audience against professionalised football. People said: 
“John Burns has got £200,000 for the unemployed”; and 
with that sum they expected him to make a new heaven and a 
new earth. Why did they not do it themselves with their 
three millions a week wasted ‘on drink and gambling, and rise 
to the level of their responsibilities? Weare glad that Mr. 
Burns has the courage to speak like this. The doctrine of 
the old economists, which we understand Mr. Burns to be 
repeating, that the material welfare of the people responds to 
the standard of comfort which they set before themselves, is 
as true as ever it was. 


An incident which illustrates only too well the present 
condition of Ireland was reported in the Irish daily papers as 
having occurred on October 16th. Mr. Frederick Pierce, the 
caretaker of an evicted farm near Crusheen, was'shot at about 
six o'clock in the evening on the public road. Two shots hit 
him. He lay for a considerable time where he fell, though 
various people passed and refused to give him help. After 
about two hours he somewhat recovered his strength, and 
struggled bleeding to a house near. The owners, however, 
refused to admit him, or to let him warm himself by their fire. 
Ultimately he got admittance from a small farmer named 
Tobin, who kept him for a couple of hours till the police came 
and conveyed him to a hospital. One would have thought 
that such succour to the wounded would have been respected, 
especially by those who are so fond of describing the Irish 
outbreaks of pillage and outrage as “war.” Yet it is stated 
that on November 8th an imitation grave about four feet long 
and one inch deep was traced in the ground at the well from 
which Tobin and his family draw water. Tobin has hitherto 
been « popular man. His only offence was sheltering the 
wounded. It may be remembered that threatening letters in 
Ireland are commonly headed by a rough drawing of a coffin 
or a grave, 


“ 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Birrell upon the speeches he 
has been making in Ireland during the past ten days. In one 
of them, addressed to a great meeting in the Palace Theatre in 
Belfast on Friday, November 22nd, he essayed to answer what 
he described as the question of the hour: “ Why don’t you 
prosecute Mr. Ginnell?” “ His fingers were itching to prose- 
cute him, but it was his business to put some restraint upon 
himself. Would the prosecution of Mr. Ginnell put down 
cattle-driving? ..... They knew that the passion of Mr. 
Ginnell’s life was to go to prison, and if he were there for four 
or six weeks he would come out all the more powerful and 
influential to engage in this kind of work.” As a corre- 
spondent points out in another column, there is not the 
slightest necessity to assume that Mr. Ginnell, if found 
guilty, would only receive a sentence of four or five weeks’ 
imprisonment. On the contrary, it is far more likely that he 
would get four or five months’. And again, it is quite contrary 
to all experience to assume that such a sentence would not 
have a very strong deterrent effect both on Mr. Ginnell and 
those who at present think it is safe to imitate his tactics. 
Of course Mr. Birrell’s speech was well meant, and of course 
he detests outrage as much as we do, but the practical effect 
of bis speech can only be described as an intimation that men 
may incite to crime without fear of unpleasant consequences. 
That is not a safe intimation to make in a country like 
Ireland. 


In a speech, also at Belfast, made at an Ulster Liberal 
banquet on Saturday last, Mr. Birrell declared that ‘“ had his 





Lirica, 
proposals been accepted—they were not meant to be Home-ruis 


proposals, they had nothing whateyer to do with Home-rule— 
they would have associated the Irish people with the task of 
Irish administration, and he said unhesitatingly that that Was 
the one thing the Irish people wanted.” Is it not astonish. 
ing that Mr. Birrell, having got so far, does not see 
that why the Irish rejected his proposals was because the 
Irish people do not want local self-government but something 
else,—namely, the thing which Mr. Birrell so naively tells 
them his proposals did not involve? What they do want i 
Home-rule, the dissolution of the Union, legislative inde. 
pendence, or whatever other alias we may like to apply to 
the demand for national independence. 


There is really something pitiable in the spectacle of a man 
of Mr. Birrell’s intellectual calibre rebuking Irish Nationalists 
for being clear-sighted enough not to take the imitation when 
what they want, rightly or wrongly, is the real thing. My. 
Birrell ended his speech by the plaintive declaration that he 
could not understand the tone in which the disregard of 
law and order was sometimes treated. He was bound to say 
he thought it a serious matter. Other men before him have 
noticed this peculiarity of Ireland and thought it a serious 
matter, but it has led them, not to the public announcement 
that they would not prosecute the inciters to crime, but rather 
to the resolve that they would leave no stone unturned to 
teach those Irishmen who needed it that the preservation of 
law and order and the punishment of criminals are the first 
duty of government, 


’ 


“Zollverein” in Monday’s Times contributes an interesting 
letter on the present condition of the Unionist Party. The 
writer points out that Lord Cromer cannot be fairly blamed 
for identifying Tariff Reform with Protection in view of the 
resolutions passed at Birmingham—none of which reflected 
Mr. Balfour’s advice—and the attitude of the Unionist Press, 
“ Zollverein”’ quotes an illuminative passage from one of the 
most influential of these organs scouting the policy of tolera- 
tion, and urging that only by opposing every Free-trade 
candidate at the General Election by a Tariff Reformer can 
a Tariff Reform majority be secured, and adds: “ Please note, 
a Tariff Reform majority—not a Unionist majority. Truly 
this is a case of Tariff Reform everywhere and the rest—that 
is, the Union, the struggle against Socialism, predatory or 
eleemosynary, the maintenance of a Second Chamber, the 
defence of Conservative principles—nowhere.” 
of “ Zoliverein,” it is high time to recognise that the Unionist 
Party contains, not two wings, but three sections: the old 
Free-traders, the Fiscal Reformers (¢.e., the Balfourites), and 
the extreme Tariff Reformers. Unless a vigorous stand is 
made against this last section—the noisiest, if not the most 
influential—he fears that it will either drag the whole 
party into a common defeat, or “ purchase a Pyrrhic victory 
in its name by pledging the party to Socialistic schemes 
which can neither be repudiated without discredit nor be 
fulfilled without disastrous consequences.” 


In the opinion 


“ Zollverein’s ” letter was followed on Thursday by a large- 
type communication over the signature of “ Compatriot,” a 
signature which is understood to be that of a very well-known 
Tariff Reformer. There is, “ Compatriot” declares, a gulf 
in the Unionist Party, and to illustrate this gulf he quotes 
passages from the speeches of Mr. Balfour, Lord George 
Hamilton, and Lord Cromer, the last of whom spoke of 
Preference as the twin-brother of Protection. ‘“ Compatriot” 
continues :—‘ Surely we ought to be grateful to these three 
gentlemen for refusing to countenance that miserable piece 
of casuistry by which Tariff Reformers have been only too 
ready in the past to conciliate doubtful audiences, claiming to 
be in favour of Preference to suit one section of their hearers, 
while posing as. Free-traders in principle to suit others.” Is 
it not time, he concludes, “to recognise that there are only 
two sections of the Unionist Party,—the Tariff Reformers 
who reject the principle of Free-trade, and the Free-traders 
who abhor the principle of Protection, and to recognise that 
those who profess to belong to both sides at once are nothing 
better than time-serving politicians, either too dishonest or 
too muddle-headed to appreciate the question at issue” ? There 
is a story of Mr. Gladstone using as bis “notes” for a great 
speech the four words: “ Lord Beaconsfield =the Government.” 
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«Compatriot’s ” formula is as simple: “ Tariff Reform = 
on.” That is, of course, the truth, and we congratulate 
“Compatriot” on his sincerity of utterance. 


We have noted before how, though Tariff Reformers are 
sometimes willing to express their views plainly and boldly in 
cauous meetings or at banquets, those views tend to dwindle 
almost to nothing when they get face to face with the electors. 
We can hardly recall an instance in which a Tariff Reform 
candidate has preached the taxation of food and “ Tarif’ Reform 
= Protection” when asking for the votes of a constituency. 
Sir George Bartley, the Tariff Reform candidate at Hull, was 
driven to strange straits in his endeavours to ehield the inner 
doctrine of Tariff Reform from the profane gaze of the vulgar. 
For example, in answer to a question, he appears to have 
declared himself opposed to the taxation of food, but after- 
wards explained that what he meant to say was that he was in 
favour of it. The fact reconciling these apparently contra- 
dictory statements was his intention to support Mr. Chamber- 
lain's policy of not increasing the total burden of taxation on 
the working man! Taxes would be put on corn ard meat, 
but then an equivalent amount would be taken off tea and 
tobacco. In fact, not taxing food does not exactly mean 
not taxing it, but rather taxing it and not taxing something 
else. We confess that here we reach a metaphysical region 
quite above the comprehension of a Unionist Free-trader. 

We notice in Forward, an ably conducted Socialist news- 
paper published in Glasgow, a letter from Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh replying to an “Open Letter” addressed to him 
shortly before. The discussion is conducted with much 
courtesy on both sides, and we think that Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh is very well advised to accept challenges of this kind, 
and argue the case fully and scientifically with Socialists in 
circumstances into which the prejudices of party warfare do 
not enter. Definition, as Lord Balfour says, is urgently 
required. The editor of Forward, for instance, accepts the 
phrase Lord Balfour used in a recent letter to the Press, that 
“the earnings of each individual should be securely preserved 
to him.” Socialists, he retorts, desire nothing better. And 
no doubt that phrase does totidem verbis cover a large part of 
the Socialistic creed; only, as Lord Balfour very cogently 
points out, Socialists demand that their earnings (as estimated 
by themselves) shall be secured to them under conditions 
which would injure the sources of the profits out of which the 
earnings have to be paid :— 

“The essence of any scheme for a working plan of Socialism is 
that a very large proportion of the earnings of each individual 
are to be taken from him in the form of taxation, and presented 
to those who have not earned it. ..... This obviously tends to 
equalise the condition of men who earn with the condition of 
the men who 4o not earn, thus diminishing the incentive to earn, 
that in turn must diminish production and must therefore 
increase prices, and that increase would naturally fall hardest on 
those who are least well off.” 


A Memorandum on the Medical Inspection of Children in 
Public Elementary Schools has been published by the Board 
of Education. It Jays down principles for the work which 
will begin with the New Year under the Education Act of 1907. 
The Act instructs local authorities to provide for the medical 
inspection of children about the time of their admission to 
school, and on subsequent occasions as the Board may direct ; 
and it also empowers these authorities to make arrangements 
for attending to the health and general condition of the 
children... The Memorandum now ordains that the work of 
inspection shall be performed in co-operation with the Public 
Health authorities, and under the direction of the Medical 
Officer of Health, the whole system being under the control 
of the Medical Department of the Board of Education. The 
Memorandum does not profess to do more than establish a 
tentative system which may be expanded or modified accord- 
ing to experience. It is thought that three inspections during 
school life will be enough. The ideal of the Board of Educa- 
tion is that the education authorities should work together 
with the sanitary authorities in the cause of national physical 
development. 





It is already fairly clear that objections will be raised to 


medical inspection in some form. England has lagged 
behind other countries in this matter, which is a method of 
national health insurance. Compulsory medical inspection 
will pauperise no one, though later it may be necessary to 
beware of taking unnecessarily out of the hands of parents 
the duty of attending to the health of their children. Again, 
it is greatly to be hoped that the new system will be worked 
with a due regard to economy. If not, and if the national 
tendency to extravagance is not kept strictly in check, we may 
do as much harm with one hand as we are doing good with 
the other. 


A Reuter message published in Monday's papers records an 
interview with Mr. Deakin in which he said that the recent 
Australian tariff had “reopened the door” which had been 
“ banged, barred, and bolted” by the British Government on, 
the Imperial taxation of food. “So far,” said Mr. Deakin 
in referring to a Free-trade speech by Mr. Haldane, “from 
emulating the irreconcilable attitude of Mr. Haldane and his 
colleagues, the feature of our tariff is the preference granted 
to Great Britain by way of a gift valued at £1,500,000 
annually without any return.” Our readers will not suspect 
us of wishing to preach to the Colonies, who, as we 
habitually say, must do what they wish; and we shull 
certainly not resent any policy which they think good for 
themselves, and which they have every right to put into 
practice. But we can hardly let Mr. Deakin’s extraordinary 
statement go unchallenged. 

The British public, we fancy, has pretty well made up 
its mind as to the value to us of the new Australian 
tariff, which, as Punch excellently showed, raises the wall 
against us six feet and provides a stool six inches high 
to help us to climb over it. Such a preference, said the 
Times, is “almost derisory.” Mr. Deakin, assuming, without 
any warrant whatever, that our exports to Australia will not 
be affected by the great rise in the tariff, calls the new 
arrangement “a gift” to us “valued at £1,500,000," This 
is « very indirect and overvalued kind of gift. And we are 
said to offer nothing in return. Yet the fact is that while 
Australia piles up impediments in the way of our trade, we 
put none in hers, and we moreover provide her with naval 
protection. One rubs one’s eyes and wonders how far the 
Protectionist virus affects the brain before statements such 
as Mr. Deakin’s can be made—as we have no doubt it was 
made—in all sincerity. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith received three deputations on the 
subject of the coming Licensing Bill. The Free Church 
Council deputation asked for a very drastic measure, and Mr. 
Asquith sympathetically replied that in urging their remedies 
on him they were forcing an open door. On the other hand, 
“the necessities of practical convenience ” had to be considered. 
The deputation from brewery debenture-holders protested 
against possible injury to “legitimate interests in a lawful 
trade.” Mr. Asquith recognised the lawfulness of the trade, and 
said that the investors ought to be “ secure against unreason- 
able or confiscatory legislation.” Per contra, there were always 
differences of opinion as to the point at which legitimate 
interference ends and confiscation begins, The third deputa- 
tion, from Liberal and Conservative working men’s clubs, 
viewed “ with pain and astonishment” the idea of any restric- 
tions being applied to their useful institutions. Mr. Asquith 
said that there were many excellent clubs which had nothing to 
fear. On the other hand, there were bad clubs which were only 
drinking-shops in disguise, and these must be strictly dealt 
with. Working men’s clubs of the right sort would suffer no 
more than the clubs of Pall Mall. In fine, Mr. Asquith, by 
his carefully balanced statements, safely kept his secret us to 
what the Government Bill will be. Later in the week Mr. 
Gladstone received and reassured a deputation of barmaids, 
who dread that the employment now enjoyed by many 
thousands of women will be taken from them by law. Though 
we agree that work behind the bar is not an ideal occupation 
for women, we should regard it as most unjust to deprive them 
of what is in itself a perfectly honest way of earning a living. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th. 





entrusting the work to the medical officers indicated, but we 
have no doubt whatever as to the desirability of introducing 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
THE WORSHIP OF TAXATION. 


ERHAPS the strangest thing about the very strange 
condition of British politics at the present moment 
is the devotion to taxation in the abstract expressed by so 
many of our politicians. Men of the old school were wont 
to regard taxation as essentially an evil, though no doubt 
a necessary evil. The modern fashion is to regard it as 
a positive benefit, and as a veritable source of national 
prosperity. The great goddess of taxation is invoked 
alike by the Tariff Reformers and by the extreme Radicals 
and Socialists as an all-powerful deity who, if only 
worshipped in the proper spirit and with appropriate 
rites, will prove the strongest and most helpful of 
political patrons. Again, in old days men found certain 
important objects for expenditure, and in view of the 
imperative character of those objects excused the grim 
necessity of laying fresh burdens upon the taxpayer. Now 
we begin at the other end. We suggest schemes of taxa- 
tion in vacuo, and quite apart from the objects upon which 
the money when raised is tobe spent. Indeed, we may now 
witness the amazing spectacle of politicians looking round 
for objects on which to spend taxes, which are to be 
raised in any case, and on their own merits. For example, 
the ordinary Tariff Reform speech bristles with suggestions 
of the many wonderful things that might be done with 
the money which will be got from a general tariff. The 
tadicals and Socialists are quite as bad in this respect. 
Their schemes for a highly graduated Income-tax, for 
still more graduated Death-duties, for intercepting the 
so-called unearned increment, and for the taxation of land 
values and ground sites all start with the notion that taxa- 
tion, or at any rate taxation of the well-to-do, is per se 
a good, and can produce a political millennium. The 
enthusiasm of the votaries of taxation inclines us, indeed, to 
recommend to their attention Henry Kirke White's “ Ode 
to Disappointment.” With the alteration of a word or 
two, the opening passage might be used as an invocation 
to their deity :-— 
“ Come, sweet Taxation, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The wanton and the bad. 
But we recline beneath thy shrine,” 
&ce., &e. 

Though we fear we shall lay ourselves open to the taunt 
of being not only hopelessly behind the times, but poor- 
spirited, and also thoroughly unscientilic, truth obliges us 
to confess that we take no pleasure in the new worship. 
We are old-fashioned enough to regard taxation per se 
with aversion. Save for the needs of law, order, and 
public justice, of national defence, of national health, 
and other essential public needs, we greatly prefer to let 
money fructify in the pockets of the individual rather 
than be sterilised in the Exchequer. Taxation there must 
be in a modern State, and heavy taxation; but let it be 
restricted as much as possible, and let us never forget that 
it is an evil, even when a necessary evil. In a word, we 
believe that what Peel laughingly called “the ignorant 
impatience of taxation” is in itself a very sound and 
healthy sign. We will go further, and say that there 
is no way in which a statesman can do more for the 
people of the country which he is called upon to govern 
than by reducing taxation, provided that such reduction 
does not sacrifice the true interests of the country by 
starving some essential public service, by underpaying 
the men who are called upon to serve the State, by 
imperilling the national existence, or by neglecting 
Imperial responsibilities. We claim that those who desire 
to reduce rather than increase taxation, and who with- 
stand proposals for placing vast new burdens on the tax- 
payer in the name of social reform, are often far truer 
friends of the people than those who imagine that you 
cannot spend too much and tax too much provided only 
you have got a philanthropic object and a beneficent 
intention. 

By raising unnecessarily large sums by taxation the State 
tends not to develop but to prevent the natural processes 
under which money distributes itself more equally. By 
high duties on such commodities of universal use as sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco we raise the prices of those 





Si prer tun weo'te te clot ne ee 
a system of high taxes wages go less f, sg Pu 

) ' é 3 far than the 
would otherwise go. Sovereigns and shillings are f y 
all, only tickets for tea, tobacco, sugar, and él “4 
and therefore to raise prices by taxation is to dock 
those tickets of a part of their value—ie, of a - 
of their purchasing power. A similar effect js = 
duced by undue direct taxation. It is all ver ais 
to talk about taxing the millionaire and the rich Pans 
and of so graduating your direct taxation that it shall fall 
only on the well-to-do. In truth, when you are apparent! 
only hitting the well-to-do hard, you are really hitting th, 
poor man still harder. The greater part of the mone 
which you take from the rich man in Income-tax onl 
did you not take it, be spent in the employment of labour 
or in the accumulation of capital which would also go in 
the employment of labour. The capitalist employers 
whose incomes are reduced by high taxation are by 80 
much the less able to compete against each other for the 
hiring of labour. Therefore in the most practical way 
high direct taxation of the rich tends to injure the poor 
No doubt all taxation, high and low, is open to these 
objections; but that is not a reason for ignoring the fact 
but for using taxation as sparingly as possible. 

Money raised on commodities, as we have said, reduces 
the purchasing power of wages, and thereby reduces wages 
while high direct taxation limits that competition of the 
wage-payers which is the wage-earners’ opportunity. All 
taxation hits the poor in the end. No doubt we shall 
be told that there is a fallacy in our argument, and that 
money raised for social reform, if taken from the rich in 
direct taxation, or from the poor in the taxation of commodi- 
ties, is returned to them by feeding their children, by giving 
them old-age pensions, or by such social reform schemes 
as the endowment of motherhood and the giving of a living 
wage to all unemployed persons. To that we reply that, 
even granted this return, there is an enormous amount of 
pure waste—i.e., unproductive labour—involved in the 
process, and also that the return is constantly made 
to the wrong people. In other words, there is a class 
—the lower middle class—who are not in the possession 
of so-called superfluous wealth, and yet to whom no 
return is made. Under a system of hish State expendi- 
ture and huge taxation the very poor and the very 
rich may for a time, and till the sources of wealth 
are finally dried up, manage to do well enough,—one 
through their doles, the other through cheap labour 
and the lowering of wages whicli is always the result of 
such systems. But upon the intermediate class, including 
of course the skilled artisans, an intolerable burden is 
laid. For them there is no give, but only plenty of 
take. In the Roman Empire this intermediate class 
was taxed out of existence; and when it was destroyed 
the whole fabric of the State collapsed. If our worshippers 
of the beneficent goddess of taxation have their will, we 
may see similar results produced in an Empire which in so 
many ways resembles that of Rome. Therefore, if we may 
advise the middle classes, they will listen to no one, be his 
plea never so specious, who asks them to believe that what 
the nation needs is new taxes, and plenty of them,—plain 
English for “ broadening the basis of taxation.” 





DANGERS AND PERPLEXITIES ABROAD. 
iy looks as though the French might be unwillingly 


drawn into the serious entanglement in Morocco 
which, by their policy of restraint and patience, fey have 
conspicuously been trying to avoid. An expedition on as 
large a scale as is compatible with the Algeciras Act has 
always presented itself to the more heroic of the French 
Colonial Party as the only solution for strong men to 
attempt. ‘he provocations and temptations to such aa 
expedition are too obvious to be recounted, but there is no 
sign yet that the French people are being seduced, in spite 
of the almost uniform and inspiriting reports of minor 
successes by General Drude at Casa Blanca, from their 
overwhelming desire to rest at peace both at home and 
abroad. We shall return to Morocco presently, but for 
the moment must pause to notice the very curious fact 
that while the upheaval in Morocco is directed by 
Mohammedans largely against the people who represent 
the civilisation of Europe, in Persia the Mohammedaa 
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discontent is caused by an exactly contrary desire,— present troubles is your ruler Mohammed Ali Shah. Ie 
that of establishing such a Constitution as European |;you want to have a happier country, you must depose this 
nations have taught the world to admire. And Morocco Monarch and set up another man in his place.” In the 
gud Persia are not the only countries in which old rest of his speech the young Shahzadeh, who was educated 
troubles are rather suddenly taking a new form. There | in France, declared that in the fifteen months during which 
is Portugal. Here the reports are more contradictory | the Constitution had existed no improvement had been 
than ever before ; but at least the enthusiasm and violence j achieved in the condition of the country; the provinces 
with which report is issued to deny report show that | were on the verge of rebellion, and there was no executive 
movements are on foot which are stirring the Portuguese | power in the country; the Turcomans were raiding their 
le to their depth. The agitation, which is ostensibly | territory and massacring their pilgrims, and Russian 
pro-Constitutional and anti-Dictatorial, may at any moment intrigue was growing day by day. In any other country, 
take an anti-dynastic turn, as the King is identified with | he said, a Constitution like theirs would have produced 
all the objects of popular denunciation. One cannot tell. | peace and prosperity. Why did it not do so in Persia? 
It is enough to say that the affairs of Morocco, Persia, and | ‘he answer was that the Shah, and the Shah alone, was 
Portugal are three striking dangers and perplexities in the to blame. Every English reader of this remarkable tirade 
rogress of the world. We can do little more than record | will remember, without precisely holding a brief for the 
the character of each. Shah, that the object of a Constitution is to enable the 
We hope that the French may be able to restore order | community to get the upper hand over the individual ; and 
in Morocco without committing themselves deeply in a that if the Constitution shows no sign after a considerable 
military sense, because we are convinced that no man can | trial of helping the community to do this, some blame 
foresee What the end of serious operations would be in | may be due to the working of the Constitution as well as 
such a country. At the same time, we well understand to the obstinacy of the individual. Meanwhile the’ Con- 
that the French, having demanded and accepted the right stitutional devotees (those who are sworn as ready to 
to act as the special representatives of Europe in Morocco, sacrifice their lives for the Constitution) have published 
do not wish to fall short of the performance which they | 4 declaration against the anti-Constitutionalists. ‘ This 
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roposed to themselves under their newly sanctioned | is our last circular,” they say. “If you persist in 
responsibility. Whatever is done in Morocco in the near | stirring up hostility to the Constitution, we shall regard 
) you as our worst enemies... .. ”" Dots in these cir- 


future must be done by them; the Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz is a 
mere figure of straw, and can stretch his sceptre over the 
Jand only if the French are always standing by to support 
his arm. That they are willing to try to do that is 
clear, for if there was ever any question of their aiding 
the pretender Mulai Hafid, their policy, as skilfully managed 
by M. Regnault, is now officially on the side of the reigning 
Sultan. But French operations directly conducted against 
the insurgent tribes in the interior are quite another 


culars are understood to mean bloodshed. Such were the 
events which led up to the resignation of the Cabinet 
announced in Thursday’s papers. If fighting should 
follow, it will be between the Royalists and the Constitu- 
tionalists. The Government took office with the intention 
of restoring order first, and then proceeding to reforms. 
Their resignation shows that they have failed. With all 
our strong and natural sympathy for the Constitutionalists, 


matter. ‘he tribes know their country well, and would | we cannot help thinking that the word “ Constitution ” 
is being employed as though it were a magic spell or 


fight at enormous advantage in mountainous or intricate | 18 had ; . 
places; some of them are excellent light cavalry; and if | simple, and that the consequent disillusionment is as 
they undertook a Holy War against the French, they would | strong a factor in the disquiet as the Shah's personal 
be doing so, not with the lack-lustre courage of the Sultan's obliquity. 

unpaid bodyguards, but with the ferocity of outraged | The alarming reports from Portugal, as we have said, 
fanatics. The difficulties into which the Germans fell in | have all been contradicted, but there cannot be such dense 
their struggle with the Hereros, who were weak in numbers, | clouds of smoke without fire. It was said, and con- 
are the best recent example of the way in which a country | tradicted, that the Crown Prince had protested to the 
may fight in its courses, as it were, against the invader, | King against the continuance of the dictatorship of 
however well disciplined and scientific his army may be. | Senhor Franco, and that he had been exiled as a 
For these reasons, we regard the news of the attacks | mark of his father’s displeasure with him and friendship 
on the French on and about the Algerian frontier | for the Dictator. It was said, and contradicted, that 
as by far the most serious that has come lately from | numerous bombs had been discovered, and that many 
Morocco. While the attention of Europe has been turned | suspected Anarchists had been arrested and shipped out 
on Casa Blanca and the other ports, this trouble has | to sea. These are only examples of the statements. If 
broken out in a part of the country where there can be part of Senhor Franco’s Dictatorial programme is to 





no co-operation between the French and the Sultan’s | prevent the Press from exporting the truth, he is to be 
machinery of government. Indeed, Ujda, the Moorish | congratulated on his success. One report, which is 
town which the French occupied after the murder of Dr. ! reiterated, is that all parties have combined at last 
Mauchamp at Marrakesh, is so far distant from the centre | against Senhor Franco, who has the full confidence of the 
of government that for all practical purposes it might be | King. It is a case of the King and his Minister contra 
in another land. We sincerely hope that there will be no | mundum. It is all very well for the malcontents to con- 
union of sympathies between the Moroccan and Algerian | demn the dictatorship on high Constitutional grounds, 
tribes. That might greatly complicate matters for the | but unfortunately every party in the State has resorted 
French in their own colony. That more French troops | to dictatorships in its time. In Portugal both parties 











































must be drafted to the Algerian frontier is now inevitable ; 
but we have yet to see how far the French Government | 
will agree with the Temps that the policy of demon- | 
strative restraint—the policy of petits paquets—must be 
modified. 

A large number of Persians have not long been in 
possession of their new Constitution and their new King 
before they have become convinced that the indifferent | 
working of the one is to be explained by the intrigues of | 
the other. We have no evidence worth quoting as to the | 
bad faith or complicity of the Shah, but he seems to be 
anxious enough to please his Ministers when they appear 
before him. He undertakes to sign everything passed by 
his Parliament “ within two hours.” That sounds fairly 
prompt, even in a country where no promptitude means 
no signature. The Persian correspondent of the Times 
describes an extraordinary demonstration against the 
Shah which took place at the end of October. At the 
Royal Mosque one day the Shahzadeh (or Prince) Amjad- 








el-Mulk harangued the people after midday prayers. 
0 people of Teheran,” he cried. “the chief cause of your 


(almost by collusion, so unreal are the elections) have 
taken turns at enjoying the spoils, and have asked 
for, or established, a dictatorship when things from 
time to time fell into such desperate chaos that 
only some direct and rapid action could pull them 
straight. At the same time, Senhor Franco's dictator- 
ship has perhaps exceeded the limits of fair play. It 
has lasted for more than a year. A dictatorship can only 
be justified by success, and apparently the malcontents 
are unable to discover any of the reforms for the purpose 
of introducing which the Constitution was suspended. 
Some of the accounts are very positive about Senhor 
Franco's rectitude and good intentions; but after all, the 
long maintenance of a dictatorship is like asking a person 
to live on cordials and styptics. What saves life in a 
crisis is not necessarily, or even generally, a nourishing 
diet. We imagine that the King and his Minister can 
depend on the Army, as the pay of the officers has been 
raised. But we who remember our ancient friendship 
and former alliance with Portugal hope siucerely that the 
ultimate appeal will not be to force. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


NHE straightforward and statesmanlike protest made 
by Lord Cromer against State-provided, non-con- 
tributory old-age pensions has not been without effect. 
Already there are signs that the more thoughtful members 
of the Liberal Party are beginning to realise how great 
was the mistake made by the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in pledging themselves to 
a universal non-contributory scheme. Men are coming 
to see that either the scheme will cost so much that 
the money cannot be obtained under any reasonable 
and just increase of direct taxation, and that thevefore 
recourse will have to be had to indirect taxation, 
with all the attendant evils of a tariff, or else that the 
proposal will have to be so much modified that it will not 
satisfy the Socialists and other extremists, though it will 
involve the expenditure of at least seven or eight millions 
a year. But such a scheme will be worse than useless. In 
the first place, it will tempt the Tariff Reformers to out- 
bid the Liberals by offering to finish the work and make 
a good job of it, an offer which will be backed up by the 
declaration that their policy of Tariff Reform will provide 
new sources of national wealth which will benefit the 
working classes indirectly as well as directly,—directly 
by giving universal pensions to all persons over 
sixty-five, and by getting rid of the inquisitorial 
discrimination of the half-and-half scheme, and indirectly 
by stimulating trade through the taxation of foreign 
goods and products. We are not much afraid of the 
working classes being deluded into trying to foster trade 
through a tariff as long as the project is in vacuo; but if 
it is hitched on to a definite scheme for expanding a system 
of old-age pensions already established, which the Liberals 
profess themselves unable to expand owing to Exchequer 
difficulties, we confess to having very grave doubts whether 
a large section of working-class voters will not succumb to 
the temptation. 


In addition to the fact that he has made a great 
many Liberals uneasy, and has set their minds working, 
Lord Cromer has also earned our gratitude by obtaining 
for the first time clear indications of what the Govern- 
ment scheme really is. Hitherto one has been to some 


extent in the position of those fighting in the dark. ‘The | 
leading article in last Saturday's Westminster Gazette was, | 


however, evidently inspired, and may be taken as the 
official exposition of the Ministerial policy as regards old- 
age pensions. The article begins by defending the Govern- 
ment for taking up the pensions question on the ground 
that if they did not do so the Free-trade cause would be 
even more disastrously compromised than if they offended 
certain classes of taxpayers by imposing fresh burdens. 
In other words, the working classes are to be bribed into 
continuing their adherence to Free-trade by being assured 
through the working of a practical scheme that such 
bloated and dangerous finance and Socialistic action by the 
State are not incompatible with Free-trade. We might 
argue that if the loyalty of the working classes to Free- 
trade can only be secured on such terms, it is hardly 
worth securing. We shall be content, however, to 
point out that Free-trade never will be preserved by a 
policy which in practice, if not in theory, must when it 
reaches its full development end in a vast extension of 
indirect taxation. We must never forget that the history 
of almost every Protective tariff in the world shows that 
the original cause of its adoption was not any scheme of 
“ scientific” taxation of a Protective or Preferential kind, 
but the plain need for filling Treasuries emptied by vast 
expenditure. Tariffs were originally put on because those 
responsible for the national finances of the countries em- 
ploying them found that they had, owing to wars or other 
reasons, to raise huge sums of money, and that the peoples, 
rightly or wrongly, would not endure an increase of direct 
taxation. They found, in fact, that the ordinary taxpayer 
assumes just the reverse of the attitude of Ajax, who 
wished to perish in the light of day. The ordinary tax- 
payer, if he must pay, would infinitely prefer to do it in 
the dark of indirect taxation and not know exactly how 
much he is being bled. But when once a wholesale system 
of indirect taxation is established by means of a general 
tariff, it has always been found impossible to prevent it 
receiving a Protectionist complexion, in spite of the fact 
that the more Protectionist a tariff becomes, the less does 





it yield. That Britain should prove no excepti 

rule cannot be doubted. Establish a general tata 
remember, to get much money that general tariff would 
have to include the taxation of food and raw material 
well as the taxation of all manufactured articles—and 
Free-trade will have ceased to exist, no matter what W 
the original cause of the new departure. We therefore 
deny altogether the Westminster's statement that, so far vs 
“danger to Free-trade ” is concerned, “ we may say that if 
it exists it is at least as great in one direction ag in the 
other.” 

Again, we challenge the Westminster's statement that 
both parties are committed to the policy of old-age 
pensions. No doubt some of the more extreme Tariff 
Reform leaders, like Lord Milner, talk a good deal about 
old-age pensions, and Tariff Reform candidates at by- 
elections have done the same. The Unionist Party as a 
whole, however, is not committed. Though the question 
was so prominently before the country while the last 
Administration were in power, Lord Salisbury first, and 
later Mr. Balfour, successfully avoided giving it any direct 
official sanction, and refused to make any prepara- 
tions for carrying it out, though no little pressure 
was brought to bear upon them. If the Liberal 
Party were to stand firm on the question, the Unionist 
Party would not dare to outbid them here, for to do so 
would alienate the best section of the Conservative middle 
class, which is anxious above all things to limit expendi. 
ture. The real danger lies in the Liberal Party yielding. 
Then, no doubt, the Tariff Reform extremists would be able 
to capture the Unionist Party by saying: “The Liberals 
are going to give old-age pensions in any case, though they 
will do it by a bad and predatory form of taxation. That 
being so, the best and wisest thing for the Unionist Party 
to do is to accept the situation and promise old-age 
pensions also. As the thing must be done, it is better 
that it should be done by the Unionists in the right way 
than by the Liberals in the wrong way.” To put 
the matter plainly, the Westminster's plea on this 
head seems to us fatal to honest politics. It introduces 
the methods of the auction-room. 


When the Westminster Gazette comes to close quarters 
with the subject, it notes Lord Cromer’s modified 
acquiescence in a contributory scheme, and declares such 
a scheme to be impracticable. No plan of that kind would 
be workable in our social and political system. “Com- 
pulsory universal insurance is, for this reason, out of 
court.” Next, it condemns State-aided individual effort,— 
i.e., non-compulsory insurance :— 

“ Any intelligent person can multiply these schemes indefinitely, 
but they are all subject to one very serious, if not fatal, draw- 
back. They will give the State contribution to the comparatively 
well-to-do, and miss that great class of aged labourers who are not 
able to save any sum that would contribute seriously to a pension 
and whose hard lot, after a life of toil,is the chief part of the 

The Government, in choosing the non-contributory 

plan, decides that this class must not be excluded, and the 
decision is, we think, just and right.” 
But, argues the Westminster Gazette, it does not follow 
that it will cost twenty or thirty millions to do what is 
necessary. And here the writer of the article in question 
develops a breezy optimism which is curiously unlike the 
cautious tone usually associated with the editorial columns 
of the Westminster Gazette. “It may be,” he says, “ that 
as time goes on and revenue increases, the community will 
absorb what looks at present a very formidable sum without 
disturbance to the present basis of taxation.” For the 
moment, however, all that can be done is to make the 
best possible beginning with five or six millions. This 
means that though non-contributory, the scheme cannot at 
first be universal. The State must therefore select the 
deserving necessitous persons who are to obtain its grants. 
We give the remainder of the Westminster's scheme 
in its own words. The writer becomes almost lyrical 
in his vision of the State’s power to act as a universal 
Providence :— 

“The State will not pay 5s. a week to all old people, regardless 
of means and character; and it must, therefore, select the 
deserving necessitous. That is a very difficult problem, and it 
will only be solved, we think, by setting up local committees to 
administer the funds voted by Parliament. These committees 
will have to be carefully distinguished from the Guardians, 
though they must, of course, keep in touch with them; and, 
though certain rules will have to be laid down for them, they 
must be left as much freedom as possible. It will be for them to 
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sift out the cases in which a pension will keep the home and add 


happiness from the cases in which infirmary or hospital treat- 
bs re necessary, or which, through faults of character or other 
afrmitie®, are properly left to the workhouse. It would be folly 
. ive 5s. a week to drunkards or to attempt to keep the sick 
OF solitary in squalid cottages, with no one to look after them. 
These committees, as we see them, would not merely be the means 
of disbursing State money, but they would be charged with the 
whole problem of the aged poor in their district. They might, as 
time goes ON, become the trustees of almshouses, the recipients 
of charitable legacies and subscriptions, the advisers and visitors, 
and, we hope also, the friends of the old people. They would find 
their problem branch out in various directions. It would include 
robably the provision of district nurses, especially in villages, 
where the possibility of getting food and nursing in the home so 
often settles the question whether an old man or woman may end 
their days at home or whether they must be sent away from home 
and friends to the workhouse infirmary. If pension committees 
can be set up on these lines, the good they will do may be out of 
all proportion to the mere disbursement of the money handed 
to them by the State, and they may easily prove to be a new 
humanising and civilising influence which will affect people of 
all ages.” , 
Stripped of its rhetoric, what does the scheme mean? It 
means, in truth, nothing less than a colossal extension of 
outdoor relief, or, to put it plainly, a colossal scheme for 
spreading pauperisation into homes that have hitherto been 
free from it. Up till the present time the best of our Poor 
Law administrators have always struggled to prevent the 
extension of that kind of outdoor relief, through doles, 
which is likely to induce those still at work to consider 
that they are under no necessity to provide for old age, 
and which will free their kith and kin from feeling any 
responsibility as to their maintenance. When any one who 
has not previously had experience of Poor Law work goes on 
toa Board of Guardians, he is pretty sure to begin by falling 
into the frame of mind exhibited in the West minster’s leader, 
and by thinking that there can be no harm, but rather good, 
in what he calls “preventing a home being broken up by 
giving a little judicious outdoor relief.” He will, of course, 
assert at the same time tiat nothing will induce him to 
help the wndeserving necessitous. The deserving necessi- 
tous, however, ought not to be forced to undergo the cruel 
ordeal of having exhausted other means of supporting 
themselves before they receive support from the State. 
That test is, he thinks, as uneconomic as it is inhuman. 
Further, he will reject as pedantic the notion that he must 
not in any case make the position of the dependent and 
relieved man better than that of the poorest man who 
takes no help from the State. 

If, however, the new Guardian of our thought is a man 
of good judgment and has a mind open to conviction, a 
little practical experience of Poor Law work will soon 
make him see the fallacious character of his original 
impressions, and force him tw realise the intolerable evils 
of outdoor relief. He will find that in hundreds of cases 
in which it at first seemed to him that the old people 
would have to go into the House unless they were helped 
by a dole from the Guardians there was in reality no such 
simple dilemma. A firm refusal of outdoor relief, he soon 
sees, brings to light relations and friends who are able to 
help, but who, not perhaps unnaturally, will not do their 
duty in this respect as long as they think there is any possi- 
bility of the State doing it for them. In fact, under the 
Westminster scheme, which, as we have said, is no doubt 
the Government scheme, nothing is really changed. There 
is only a dole of five or six millions more from the State 
to increase outdoor relief, already lavished with far too 
openahand. To put itinanotherway. ‘The Government 
mean to stimulate what all the best and most experienced 
Poor Law reformers and administrators deem a very bad 
tendency in existing Boards of Guardians,—i.e., the 
tendency to stretch their powers in the matter of outdoor 
relief in the cases of the respectable and apparently 
necessitous old persons. 

We ventured a fortnight ago to recommend Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to read the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissicu of 1834. We make this recom- 
mendation again, and now desire to include the Prime 
Minister's colleagues in the Cabinet (with the exception of 
Mr. Burns, who doubtless knows the document well 
enough already), the editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
and, indeed, all the Liberal editors and leader-writers. 
They will find there plenty of reasons against lavish out- 
door relief, put far better than we can hope to put them. 


as distinctly more objectionable from the moral and social 
point of view, though not, we admit, from the financial, than 
the plan for paying every inhabitant of the country who 
reaches the age of sixty-five the sum of five shillings a week 
without any attempt at discrimination whatever. At any 
rate, the universal scheme would not have an eleemosynary, 
and therefore pauperising, taint attached to it. 





THE IGNORING OF INDIA. 


T is greatly to be regretted that the speech of Lord 

George Hamilton on Thursday week at the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club banquet was so inadequately reported. 
Even the Times omitted the most important point in that 
speech,—the appeal to the British public when considering 
the Empire not to forget India. The remonstrance is 
seriously needed. The advocates of Protection no doubt 
deliberately pass over India, for they know that officials and 
people in the great dependency are equally for Free-trade ; 
and they cannot bear to acknowledge that more than half 
the population of the British Empire, and this the half for 
which we are all trustees, is incurably convinced of the 
necessity of the rival policy. It is, however, true that, apart 
altogether from fiscal considerations, the people of this 
country, since the great Mutiny was suppressed, have to a 
certain extent shown a tendency to forget India. The 
statesmen, no doubt, have paid great attention to its 
wants, have in particular tripled its white garrison, have 
conciliated by every honourable means its native Princes, 
and have covered its vast expanse with a network of rail- 
ways which has a military as well as an economic object. 
The mass of the people at home, however, has been some- 
what inattentive, or rather has betrayed a disposition to 
think of the perinsula, not as the mightiest and most 
necessary of our dependencies, but as a place where the 
valour and governing skill of our race find their best 
opportunities of display, and the fullest manifestation of 
their genius for victory and statesmanlike organisation. 
They hardly recoguise sufficiently that with the loss of 
India the Empire as we now know it would depart. They 
are dimly aware, perhaps, that the organisation of Great 
Britain as a fighting State is almost entirely con- 
trolled by the necessity of providing for the defence 
of India, which, for one thing, renders conscription 
virtually impossible; but they do not clearly see that 
British ascendency in Asia, which is so vital to our 
commerce, rests essentially on the fact that in that 
continent we possess a great military Monarchy in the 
single geographical position from which we can at will 
affect every division of Asia, whether it be China, or 
Japan, or the vast block of territory which we call Central 
Asia. ‘That Monarchy is superbly organised, always ready 
for battle, and costs us literally nothing. All payments 
are made out of taxes upon the indigenous population, 
who are repaid—fully repaid—by their exemption from 
invasion by sea and land, from internal disorder, and from 
that form of plunder in the shape of forcible “ settlement ” 
which the German Chancellor has this week been advocating 
in Poland, and which, we may rely upon it, would be 
attempted by any of the European Powers who, if we 
retired, would speedily divide the provinces of the 
peninsula. Our people forget that it is fear of India, 
and not of England, which makes every Asiatic State 
shrink back from a collision with Great Britain, and 
enables our Ambassador, say at Peking, to remonstrate 
against unfair treatment in a voice which, we fully admit, 
is apt occasionally to resemble too closely the voice of a 
master. And they forget still more that it is India 
which rids us of our parochialism, and teaches our 
politicians how to govern on the great scale without ever 
quitting the path of justice and moderation. Its possession 
teaches them also to await and to provide for great and 
sudden cataclysms which may in a night, as Lord Dal- 
housie once pointed out, “involve the whole Empire in 
their gloom.” Lord George Hamilton, who for eight 
years governed India from an office in London, realises 
this so fully that in the speech we are quoting he warned 
all the “great Proconsuls” in Canada or Australia or 
South Africa to tread carefully and “ delicately,” lest they 
should lock up resources which in some hour of Indian 
trouble might be vital to the existence of the Empire. 





We can only end by saying, and we say it deliberately and 
after full reflection, that we regard the Westminster's plan 


Our people scarcely remember that in every county and 
town of Great Britain there are men who have learned 
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how to govern by other teaching than that of incessant 
debate, and who know that to maintain Empires men must 
be always ready to take their lives in their hands, to live 
without thinking of personal interests, and to accept orders 
which have no other justification than the broad general 
interests of our vast, though composite, dominion. 


It is the custom of many thinkers, and more especially 
of those who have studied India while administering 
it, to assert that the popular forgetfulness of India 
is the condition of good government in that secluded 
possession. But for that, it is said, more especially just 
now, when a wave of humanitarianism not half thought 
out threatens to drown much of the political acumen of 
Europe, the rashest experiments might be tried,—experi- 
ments as strongly denounced by the people of India as by 
its trained administrators. Our “reformers” would run 
the risk of forgetting that while any improvement is 
feasible which has for its supporting force the instinctive 
conscience of mankind, it is perfectly possible to suggest 
improvements which are in reality changes in civilisation, 
and therefore may, if suddenly carried out, excite the most 
passionate hatred. No gun has ever been fired to defend 
the practice of suttee, for no man has ever yet been con- 
vinced that his right to burn his mother alive was inherent 
or divine; but a sudden and total prohibition of polygamy 
—a quite possible demand of a triumphant female suffrage 
—might end in a movement which within a month might 
make the white race in India as scarce as lions have become. 
The English are law-abiding, but total prohibition of 
alcohol even here would bring out the rifles ; and in India 
there are many questions like that. It is believed here 
that a Salt-tax is a monstrous oppression, and a Labour 
Parliament would probably prohibit it, though the 
natives put it on themselves; and angry Punjabis, 
when the salt mines were released from taxation 
by Sir J. Lawrence, asked the Government in an 
explosion of fury whether they expected to reign for ever, 
and what they meant by destroying the main resources 
of the future when India should be independent. At 
this very moment the Government shrinks in the 
Punjab from the precautions necessary to avert plague 
because they might by possibility produce insurrection. 
It ought not, however, to be forgotten so frequently as it 
is that many of the greatest improvements in India, 
including Free-trade, the abolition of slavery, the spread 
of the idea of education as an ideal, and the refusal to 
punish breach of contract as a penal instead of a civil 
offence, were practically forced on reluctant authorities by 
the opinion, expressed or understood, of the House of 
Commons. At all events, it is indispensable that the 
British people should recognise the supreme importance 
of their great possession, or in some hour of gloom or 
despair they may refuse to make the tremendous sacrifices 
needed for its preservation. Lord George Hamilton was 
right in his appeal to the whole Empire, and we regret 
that it should have escaped attention, either through the 
ignorance of sub-editors, or the reluctance of so many 
journalists to appreciate anything which is clearly an 
obstacle to the doctrine which lies behind the words 
“Tariff Reform.” 





THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 


y hage appointment of a Royal Commission acts almost 

inevitably as a check upon immediate improvements 
in the area to which it relates.. When the administration 
of a great public Department is being examined with a view 
to its reform, it is only natural that particular improve- 
ments should be held over until they can be made part of 
one comprehensive scheme. The fact that our Poor 
Law system is being reconsidered in the light of the 
experience gained since 1834 has for the time tended to 
aralyse administration and legislation alike. Guardians 
go on with their old methods, even when they have been 
shown to be useless for their original purpose, because it is 
not worth while to improve them until they know what 
the Commission will recommend. The same plea is still 
more effectual as an argument against burdening the 
notice-paper of the House of Commons with new Bills. 
When so much is supposed to want doing in other 
directions, why waste time in passing reforms which the 
Report of the Commission may show not to deserve the 
name? ‘This, for example, would probably be the fate of 


art 
a Bill dealing with the London casual wards, though the; 
present management is one of the most flagrant of Po 
Law scandals. The casual ward is in theory a refuge rd 
men passing from place to place in search of work ih 
London it has become a residence for a class of men Bs 
would not take regular work if it were offered them The 
prohibition to give shelter to the same tramp except after 
a prescribed interval has no meaning in London Tt 
merely compels him to move on from one part of the tole 
to another, with the result that the superintendent of 
casual ward knows almost to a man who will apply for 
relief each evening. They will, for the most part, be ‘the 
men who applied just a fortnight since. This has been 
going on for years, and for all that time the purpose for 
which a casual ward exists has been defeated. That 
purpose is to help men to exchange a district where work 
is scarce for one in which it is abundant. But in London 
men are encouraged not to look for work by the certainty 
of finding a lodging at night and a meal, such as it is, at 
least once a day. It is obvious that for this purpose 
London should be treated as one city. The tramp who is 
sheltered in the midst of houses to-night should sleep 
outside the Metropolitan area to-morrow, at least if he js 
to sleep at the cost of the State. Otherwise the casual 
ward ceases to do its proper work, and becomes a specially 
ineffectual way of maintaining the unemployed. But for 
this, as for other Poor Law reforms, we have still 
to wait. 

The most interesting feature of the Report of the Local 
Government Board for 1906-7 is, as usual, the evidenceof the 
inspectors. In this we get at what is going on in different 
Poor Law Unions, and are shown the results of the various 
systems on which what is nominally one and the same law 
is administered. Even the conflicting conclusions to which 
these Reports occasionally point have a value of their own. 
They present us with different aspects of the same facts, 
and help to save us from hasty or one-sided changes, 
They show, too, that results not greatly dissimilar may be 
obtained by methods very unlike one another; and when 
we remember the varying opinions of Guardians and the 
varying circumstances of districts, there is an obvious 
advantage in the provision of alternative policies for each 
of which there is much to be said. An example of this is 
to be found by comparing the Report of Mr. Lockwood, 
the inspector for the Metropolitan district, with that of 
Miss Mason, the senior inspector of boarded-out children. 
Mr. Lockwood has « high opinion of the training given 
in Poor Law schools. He thinks that, alike in their 
physical and in their moral results, children brought up in 
them are at least on a level with boarded-out children. He 
recommends any one who questions this to “search the 
records, which include the correspondence of hundreds of 
old boys and girls honourably serving their country and 
the community in as many different ways.” We can well 
believe that as regards esprit de corps, and the conscious- 
ness of having the credit of an institution depending on 
them, the superiority of the children brought up in work- 
house schools over those boarded out may be very marked. 
But Miss Mason gives us another side of the question. 
No system other than boarding out affords homes to which 
children can return when out of a place or on holidays. 
“ The foster-parents almost invariably receive the children 
back in after life as to u real home.” We have here, 
therefore, two systems existing side by side, and suited to 
children of different types. Some day it may be found 
possible to apportion among these systems the children 
likely to benetit by the characteristic merits of each. Until 
that time comes we must be content to keep both alive, 
confident that there is a place for both. It must always be 
borne in mind, however, that boarding out is open to worse 
abuses than any school managed on modern methods. The 
Reports of the three inspectors of these children are full of 
warnings and examples on this point. To leave a child 
half starved is an obvious way of increasing the profit of 
keeping it. Moreover, “a child is capable of enduring a 
great deal of ill-treatment without showing it outwardly, 
and the worse it is treated the more afraid it is to tell.” 
There are good people on Boarding-out Committees who 
seem to think that a “ foster-mother” is exempt from the 
temptations to which real mothers too often yield. 

The Report of Mr. Fleming, the inspector for Dorset 
and Southampton, contains a warning which Municipal 





Reformers would do well to bear in mind. ‘The common 
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opinion, he says, is that “high rates hit those who are best 


able to bear the blow.” But the section of society which 
really suffers from them is that which is nearest to 
pauperism. “All rating filters down with increased 
intensity to the very lowest stratum. . sea High rates 
mean diminished power to employ labour, increase of low 
yentals, and the enhanced cost of the necessaries of life.” 
Some day, it may be, the poor will learn this, and then we 
shall see a radical, and perhaps violent, change in our local 
administration. As things are, the popular doctrine seems 
to be that the rich pay rates and the poor profit by them. 
If the poor could once realise how false this theory is, the 
prast districts in London would be the most economi- 
cally managed. It is satisfactory to learn that in many 
instances the cost of maintaining the indoor paupers has 
grown less. Mr. Preston-Thomas, speaking for Cornwall 
and Devon, reports that, except in a few workhouses, the 
average weekly cost per head nowhere much exceeds three 
shillings, while in ten workhouses it is less than half-a-crown ; 
aud it is astonishing to see what excellent meals can under 
good management be provided for this amount. He traces 
this improvement to the Dietary Order of 1900, and 
the “ partial introduction of the plan of feeding according 
to the individual appetite.” The present Order sets up a 
scientific standard of feeding; but, provided that this is 
conformed to, the Guardians are no longer “obliged to 
apply to Whitehall for every trivial change from mutton to 
beef or from potato-pie to suet-pudding.” We suspect, 
however, that workhouse dietaries might well be subjected 
to further revision in the light of scientific conclusions. It 
is not necessary, for example, to consult the tastes of the 
able-bodied pauper unless he is willing to do a fair day’s 
work. He must be kept in health; but this end can be 
scientifically attained in various ways, some of which cost 
very much less than others. Some of the many cheap 
dietaries which are so often recommended to the well-to-do 
might very well be adopted in workhouses where there are 
able-bodied paupers. Another source of extravagance is 
the too free giving of extras. Mr. Wethered, the inspector 
for Gloucester and parts of the adjoining counties, reports 
that since the giving of beer has been forbidden, unless 
specially ordered by the medical officer, “‘a good number 
of people to whom beer was an attraction have left the 
workhouse.” The restriction does not, it seems, apply to 
tobacco, and we have no doubt that the inspector is right 
when he says that “if thriftless people and wastrels can 
supplement adequate food by a fair allo, ance of tobacco, 
they will not be in too great a hurry to leave such 
hospitable quarters.” Good-natured people may think it 
hard to curtail this small indulgence in the case even of 
the undeserving. If they would but remember that this 
small indulgence is purchased at the cost of the self-denial 
of the class immediately above the paupers, and differing 
from paupers only in the fact that they help to maintain 
him in addition to maintaining themselves, this cheap 
benevolence would be less common. ‘The old preference 
for giving out-relief instead of offering the applicant 
the workhouse continues to dominate many Boards of 
Guardians. In Nottingham, for example, the cost of out- 
relief increased by £6,460 between 1901 and 1906, while the 
average number of those relieved weekly in money and in 
kind rose from 2,881 to 3,174. And this is a permanent 
change, for in spite of the fact that trade in Nottingham has 
been extremely good for the past eighteen months—we quote 
from Mr. Walsh’s Report—pauperism in this Union shows 
no decrease. There will always be a class who prefer 
relief to employment if the choice is given them, and care- 
lessly administered outdoor relief enables this class to 
grow and multiply. The staff of relieving officers is often 
insufficient to make proper inquiries into the circumstances 
of the applicants, and in the absence of any proper test, the 
title to outdoor relief is little more than the wish to receive 
it. Even strict adherence to the workhouse test will not 
avail if the workhouse is made too pleasant. Thus in 
the counties of Berks, Bucks, Oxford, and Warwick the 
number of men in workhouses rose from 5,800 in 1901 to 
nearly 8,000 in 1907. Mr. Herbert attributes this to the 
very Dietary Order which in other districts has had a 
different result. In most of the -workhouses of these 
districts every able-bodied man over sixty is classed as 
infirm, and enjoys whatever privileges attach to this title. 
Mr. Herbert has recently induced many Boards of Guardians 
to adapt the infirm dietary to the wants of the really 
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infirm, and he expects that the effect of this change will be 
seen in the lessening numbers of the older able-bodied 
inmates. 

We have only gleaned a fraction of the information 
which the inspectors furnish, and we urge any of our 
readers who are interested in poor relief—all of them 
ought to be interested in it for one reason or another—to 
study the Report of the Local Government Board for 
themselves. It costs but three shillings and ninepence, 
and its contents bear on almost all the problems with 
which Parliament will eventually have to concern itself. 








THE CLASH OF THE GENERATIONS. 

” ERE was perfect purity, perfect intrepidity, perfect 

abnegation; yet there was also narrowness, isolation, 
an absence of perspective, let it be boldly admitted, an absence 
of humanity.” In an environment which could be thus 
described the writer of “Father and Son” (London: W. 
Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) introduces us to his hero,—a little boy. 
We follow his fortunes from infancy to adolescence, and we 
are told that his history is true,—is “a document” which 
contains “the diagnosis of a dying Puritanism,” a “ genuine 
slice of life,” in which “the comedy was superficial and the 
tragedy essential.” 

The parents who made the stern atmosphere in which their 
son was brought up were no ordinary people. The father was 
an eminent naturalist, the mother a woman of some literary 
reputation, and both were conspicuous figures in an Evangelical 
circle which was slowly becoming more and more circum- 
scribed, more and more completely disconnected with ordinary 
life. Their creed may be summed up in two words: “ Verbal 
inspiration.” In the letter of Scripture they believed they 
could find absolute truth upon every subject. Each sacred 
sentence they accepted as it stood, unsoftened by the inter- 
pretation of any Church, unexplained by the criticism of any 
learned man, unmodified even by its own context. Had they 
possessed a little more common-sense, or any humour at all, 
they would unconsciously have burst, as so many had done 
before them, the bonds of their own system. Thousands of 
men and women have held their notions; very few have ever 
carried them out. They were among those whose sad fate it 
is to make finally ridiculous a spiritual system which has 
already lost vitality. 

The first eight years of the little boy’s life were spent in 
London ; and in spite of the affection showered upon him by 
his parents, we can only gather from his autobiography that he 
had an unhappy childhood. It is difficult for the reader to find 
tungible cause for this unhappiness. But the boy was evidently 
sensitive to atmospheric conditions, both mental and physical. 
Out-of-doors the reader is made to visualise a perpetual scene 
of squalor and yellow fog, while indoors “the spectre of 
religion” threw a cold shadow over an otherwise ideal house- 
hold, and Sunday seemed to chill the week. No doubt it was 
dull to read no fairy-stories, duller still to have no childish com- 
panions. The constant reading aloud of Scripture must have 
bored a little boy who could not understand what was read. 
On the other hand, he never suffered from want of sympathy 
or of love, those two great wants which make happiness 
impossible to children. Certainly he was a nervous child, and 
kept, like Charles Lamb, a whole stud of nightmares ; but 
neither during his mother’s lifetime nor after her death does 
uny effort seem to have been spared to soothe his imaginary 
fears. If he woke in the night and cried out in the midst of a 
bad dream, his father or his mother would “come bounding 
upstairs” to calm him; and if the sedatives they administered 
were always religious, they were not, perhaps, the less effectual. 
Before he was eight years old his mother died of a painful 
illness. The sufferings he watched filled the poor little lonely 
boy with sorrow and with horror, and after she was gone the 
rigidity of his father's religious attitude seemed to increase. 
At the same time, we are told, “his heart was drawn out 
towards” his little son “in an immense tenderness.” Of 
course he taught him his own Calvinistic creed, a creed which 
bad upon the child an unspeakably depressing effect, but 
which had certainly supported both his parents in their hour 
of terrible trial in such a manner that he himself writes: “In 
their case even an atheist might admit that the overpowering 
miracle of grace was mightily efficient.” In spite of the 
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“spectre,” father and son had some times of great natural 
enjoyment together. We are told of long walks and peuals of 
laughter standing out like “oases” amid “the desert of our 
sandy spiritual life at home.” 

After a while the boy's health flagged visibly, and the pair 
left London and migrated to Devonshire, where the father 
—“an honest hodman of science,” as Huxley called him—con- 
tinued his zoological studies in the week, and drew round him 
on Sundays a little body of the religiously like-minded, who 
were called by outsiders Plymouth Brethren, and seem to 
have been spoken of inside the community as the “Saints.” 
Long expeditions upon the seashore with his father in 
search of specimens delighted the London-bred child, but, 
with exquisite literary skill, the bright side of his life is never 
allowed to take what must in real life have been its 
true value. Our author never forgets his appointed task of 
showing the “essential” nature of the tragedy and the 
“ superficial” nature of the comedy he records. 

In his herculean efforts to reconcile Genesis and science the 
unfortunate naturalist brought upon himself during the first 
years of his country life a stunning blow. He wrote a book to 
prove that the evidence of geology as to the date of Creation 
was false evidence,—was, in fact, phenomena designed to try the 
faith of Christendom. He believed that the book would take the 
world by storm, but it was laughed at alike by Christians and 
agnostics. The reviews were many und satirical. The post 
brought private letters few and cold, and the scientific 
theologian and his little boy felt the chill of the world’s scorn 
“descend upon their morning tea-cups.” Within three years 
of their arrival in Devonshire a stepmother, who seems to 
have been a paragon of amiability and tact, lightened the 
austere home life of father and son. Under her influence the 
boy read much poetry and some novels. She encouraged his 
playing with other boys, and he admits that the summer 
holidays of 1861 “were set in an enchanting brightness.” 

In lighter mood our author depicts for us some of the super- 
ficial comedy of life among the “Saints.” Several of these 
would certainly have been better described as “cranks,” and 
more than one was undoubtedly demented. Miss Mary Flaw, for 
instance, who was a constant attendant at the Sunday services 
of the Brethren, always followed a ritual of her own, but out of 
regard for the congregation she followed it in dumb show. 
“When we rose from our knees, Miss Flaw was already 
standing up, and was pretending, without a sound, to sing a 
hymn; in the midst of our hymn, she sat down, opened her 
Bible, found a text, and then leaned back, her eyes fixed in 
space, listening to an imaginary sermon.” Long before the 
service was over she would “ rise, collect her belongings, and 
sweep, in fairy majesty, out of the chapel.” Even more crazy 
than Miss Flaw was old Mr. Paget, a retired Baptist minister, 
who imagined himself to have committed the unpardonable sin, 
a distinction to which he would frequently allude with a sort 
of lugubrious pride. He added to his income by selling orna- 
ments for the fire-stove, and would parade the village street 
hung over with these objects by way of advertisement. 

Inevitably, as the boy grew up, he began to find himself 
radically out of sympathy with his father’s religion, and the 
book ends sadly with an apparently irreconcilable breach,— 
evidently, to judge by the letters, a heart-breaking blow 
to the old man, who could neither change nor dissemble. 
That a little dissimulation on the other side might perhaps 
have been pardonable—an error on the side of mercy—is a 
thought which will enter the mind of every reader who has 
known and loved any veteran who fell in the hopeless defence 
of a bygone theology. 

The occasional clash of the generations at moments of 
transition is as inevitable as the natural affection between 
parents and children. Those of us who are not yet old 
may probably live to read a similar book on opposite 
lines. Already the social observer may see indications of 
a turn of the tide. Certain children are now brought up 
upon an exactly opposite system to the one held up to con- 
demnation in this book. Will they ever complain of their 
parents? It is more than likely. “I was,” we can imagine 
some future autobiographer lamenting, “the dearly loved 
child of an excellent father and mother. My health and my 
happiness were never out of their thoughts. I was shielded 
from every hardship, and there was always some one 
ready to turn my thoughts from every distress. No burden, 
was put on my conscience. Even the difference between 





right and wrong was slurred ‘over lest a hard-end-fanh ous 
should narrow my sympathies or cramp my imaginati 
Meanwhile my spiritual nature -was starved. The book. me 
the toy-shop were ransacked to make me happy. All on 
love or money could do was done for me. Yet I was oat 
The spectre of secularity overshadowed my life. My nu 
was forbidden to speak to me of religion. If I asked aoe 
the soul, my mother changed the subject. When I inden 
upon the Whence and the Whither, I was fobbed off with 
fairy-tales. I saw other children going to church, and I longed 
to go too, but I was not allowed. ‘Church,’ I was told 
‘would not interest me.’ Was I frightened at night, 
my mother altered my supper-hour, and talked to me of 
indigestion. Not even the comfort of the conventional 
guardian angel was left to me. When my dearest friend 
died no one spoke to me of heaven, and I remember once 
hearing my mother and father discussing the desirability of 
sending me to the seaside ‘to help me to forget.’ Thus I 
grew up alone. More and more divided from those who could 
not share my highest and most intimate thoughts, in the end 
the breach was inevitable, and, alas! the gulf between us 
widened. The tragedy was real, all else was superficial,” &e., &e, 
We doubt whether that exceptional child of the future wil] 
not have as much to cry for as this equully exceptional child 
of the past. 





CLAIMANTS. 

_ voice of the claimant is heard in the land. One hare 

starts others; and, in a different sense from that which 
Johnson intended in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” “ claim 
leads to claim, and power advances power.” It seems that at 
irregular intervals a bold claim made to vast fortune and high 
position captures the attention of men, and instantly other 
claimants step out of obscurity into the gaze of the public, 
which sheds on them a foretaste of that fierce but grateful 
light which they hope will beat on them henceforth for ever, 
We mean to say nothing in particular of the cases which the 
newspapers are recording from day to day, one of which, 
indeed, is beyond the reach of comment. Of course there are 
good claims as there are bad claims, and it may be that some 
of those for which our interest is solicited come under the 
head of good. We shall consider only the safe lessons of 
experience, and try to detach from them some of the principles 
of the gentle art of being a claimant. 

The characteristic of the typical claimant is the power to 
exaggerate. He exaggerates the amount of the property he 
claims—if the property is only imaginary, like the Humbert 
millions, that does not make exaggeration less desirable—and 
he exaggerates, and generally grossly exaggerates, his chance 
of winning it. We speak here not of Humberts, but of the 
honest dupes of their own credulity. They often forget the 
existence of other relations to the dead owner of the property, 
who may be demonstrably nearer of kin than themselves. 
They act as though such impediments did not matter. It is 
enough for the typical claimant (who, we must say, as a rule 
handsomely fills his part to the satisfaction of the public by 
living penuriously in a remote or savage land) that he can 
prove his kinship to a deceased person who has died intestate 
or has left an irregular will. We may picture him boiling his 
billy on a New Zealand sheep-station or punching cows on 4 
Western prairie, when he hears that the Blank millions are 
going begging for want of the lawful heir, or are already in 
the possession of the nearest kinsman who happened to be in 
at the death. That is enough for him. His name is also 
Blank, and he can remember how his father used to speak of 
their rich relation. He packs up his belongings and makes 
for England, home, and fortune. If possible, he draws others 
into the adventure, for it is very true that your real claimant 
or pretender can go only a very short way under his own 
impetus. The Warbecks, Simnels, and other pretenders all need 
the help of stouter hearts than their own. The claimant must be 
fortified and primed and prompted. He may become the only 
material asset of a syndicate whose members take shares in 
him. Some, indeed, may cast their bread upon the waters in 
the admittedly moderate hope of finding it greatly multi- 
plied after many days, but the majority seem to be really 
enthusiastic believers in the claim, which, in their opinion, 
requires nothing but simple justice to get itself established. 
Have they not long known and trusted Blank, and has not 
Blank told them that he is a relation of the man who left this 
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great property ? Intervening relations dwindle to a very 
inconsiderable size when they are viewed across the ocean; 

difficulties seem mere phantoms when one is 80 
ally distant from them. Blank is undoubtedly a 


romantic ——s f 
The thing is as plain as Madame 


descendant of Blank. 
Humbert’s safe. 

A very human and widespread motive which induces 
people to support claimants with Shadowy cases is the 
desire to get something for nothing. Some people will 
spend as much labour on acquiring a free ticket for a 
theatre as would have brought them the price of the ticket 
three times over. Others—a larger class—are always willing 
to spend five shillings to make half-a-crown. They live 
in an unreal world, where hope springs eternal and the 
past is not allowed to count. They expect their houses to 
turn into castles in Spain at any moment, and every person 
they meet is a potential fairy godmother whose wand will wave 
benevolently some day over their heads and transmute their 
fortunes. They spin fantastic webs in which they comfortably 
ensnare themselves. They are like the elderly Head of a 
Cambridge College who woke his wife up one night to point out 
to her that if her mother’s great-aunt had been a man, their 
eldest daughter, if she had been a boy, would some day be a 
Baronet. Such persons almost believe that they can make a 
thing so by thinking that it isso, much as the Kings of France 
used to create titles by the simple act of addressing men under 
those titles. “ Suspicion,” says Bacon, “ clouds the mind,” and 
it is equally true that a prepossession clouds it. Only the other 
day we saw how distinguished French men of science were 
utterly misled because they thought they saw phenomena—the 
notorious N-rays—which they expected to see, but which did 
not really exist. No doubt people may derive much delight 
from this frame of mind, and it would be churlish, if it were 
not misguided, to condemn it. We ourselves are “all for it” 
within reason; only we do not think that a roseate view of life 
need be turned into a limited company. 

The leading example of a predisposition consistently 
encouraged and ending in the most grotesque convictions and 
fatuous action is of course in the Tichborne case. The 
unhappy Lady Tichborne refused to believe that her son 
Roger Tichborne had been drowned, and she never ceased to 
look for his return, and, indeed, to advertise for bim. When 
the impostor Arthur Orton responded to an invitation so 
affectionately and widely published, she was predisposed to 
believe the whole of his improbable story. Her son had talked 
French better than English, but Orton knew no French ; her 
son had been slim and dark, but Orton was enormously fat 
and not dark; Orton was ill-educated and ill-mannered; and 
yet Lady Tichborne “recognised” him as her son. Naturally 
the belief in Orton spread among others after that. An old 
friend of the family saw “a likeness about the mouth”; 
the family solicitor believed in him, and so did an antiquary 
who was well known to the Tichborne family. Antiquaries 
are more apt to be duped than other men because their pre- 
conceptions are of the most enthusiastic kind; but ordinary 
men who “mind the biggin’ o’t ” might be expected to preserve 
their sanity in the face of many claimants. Yet, by a 
curious fate, preposterous claims are often aided by accident. 
Coincidences, it seems, are not the exception, but the rule. 
When the odious informer, Titus Oates, drew a bow at a 
venture, and denounced Coleman as a Jesuit conspirator, 
it so happened that Coleman’s papers did contain some 
documents not easily explained; and the public, finding the 
word of Oates confirmed in one particular, swallowed the 
whole of his ridiculous tale. Throw a handful of rumours 
favourable to a romantic figure into the credulous mind of 
the public, and an army of supporters will spring up as 
inexplicably as from Jason’s sowing of the dragon's teeth. It 
is the romance rather than the claim itself which is examined 
and remembered,—at least until the catastrophe of failure or 
exposure arrives. Once set this sympathetic habit of the 
public mind to work and it will believe anything. A kind of 
auto-suggestion carries credulity on and on till the most utter 
nonsense may be honestly believed, just as George IV. induced 
himself to believe that he had been at the battle of Waterloo. 
As men will endure untold hardships in the search for buried 
or sunken treasure, or in journeying to a fabled Eldorado, or, 
like Ponce de Leon, in trying to discover the fountain of 
youth, so men will go to all lengths in making or backing 
§ daring claim to personal weulth. A claim audaciously 





prosecuted is like a cloud of smoke; people think that there 
must be fire to account for it,—that there must be “ some- 
thing in it.” So there very well may be fire,—or, at ali 
events, money. But it does not follow that every one who 
asks will be allowed to carry it away. 





BEATERS’ GUN. 


AMEKEEPERS are more often than not sons of game- 
keepers, and the traditions of their fathers remain with 
them. He is a very enlightened man to whom a kestrel is 
anything better than a sparrowhawk, to be shot without 
mercy. As for letting a weasel go free because he is the 
cleverest and fiercest of all the rat’s enemies,every keeper knows 
that the proper thing to do with a weasel is to nail him up to 
the barn wall, or to gibbet him on a hazel-bough, meagre and 
malodorous,—a dreadful warning to other weasels. But of all 
persistent traditions that govern the management of fields and 
woods, so far as the keeper has to do with them, first and 
strongest is the tradition of the beaters’ gun or guns. It 
belongs to the earliest days when keepers began to learn how 
to beat out «a covert, and it will survive generations. No 
shooting party is complete without it. Whatever the shape of 
the covert to be beaten, and however many birds will be flushed 
at the head of the beat, there must be two guns, one on each 
side of the line of beaters, walking up with them in order to 
make sure of stray birds breaking back or out at the sides. 
With those two guns safely in position the beating may 
proceed, and may or may not be a success ; but the condition of 
a keeper without them, or indeed with only one, could hardly 
be more uncomfortable. 

That is, of course, a little exaggerated, and it is also true 
that in beating very many coverts it is extremely necessary 
to send a gun or two to walk level with the line of tapping 
sticks, or behind it. Otherwise the bag suffers, and the 
keeper loses his temper; perhaps your host loses his. Besides, 
a gun back with the beaters may very easily get better 
shooting than the guns in front, especially when, as some- 
times happens, pheasant after pheasant rises clattering up 
through the trees, goes forward a little way, makes up his 
mind that on the whole he would rather fly in the other 
direction, and comes swinging back high over the beeches ; 
three strong, sounding wing-strokes, and then gliding on 
flat wings, silent, silhouetted in shining air,—a noble 
fugitive! If he knew it, it is the pheasant who sails round 
half a circle who has the best chance of seeing the spring again. 
Three or four such shots, and the most exacting shooter could 
not complain of his opportunities; but he must be a little 
more than a mere shooter to find a full satisfaction in those more 
frequent occasions when to be beaters’ gun means a leisurely 
saunter by a covertside with only the smallest likelihood of 
difficult shooting. For the real pleasure then is in something 
different ; in the companionship, almost the friendship, of the 
common sights and sounds of woods and fields; perhaps in a 
sense of partnership in so much that is quiet and alive and 
wet, for in winter the touch of rain is the kinship of all wild 
things. Frost after mist and rain, and sunshine warming 
white grass into green,—it is on those still December mornings 
that the wood tingles with the lightest stirring and creeping, 
the faint beginning of the pulse of March. How deep that 
silence can be, and how full of smallest noises, cannot be 
quickly learnt, least of all on a day when not only the hares 
and pheasants, but thousands of other small beasts and birds, 
are being driven abroad. But there are gaps and silences 
even in beating a covert, when the plop of an acorn or beech- 
nut falling on frosty leaves sounds almost unnaturally loud ; 
or you turn suddenly, as if it were the patter of a rabbit, at 
the crackle of wind-tossed leaves. Of all such sounds, 
nothing belongs more surely to an autumn morning than 
the noise of dead leaves tumbling through bare branches. 
After a night of frost there sometimes follows a morning of 
complete calm, broken by only the lightest puffs of wind. 
But a single puff will undress a tree. It is a strangely 
arresting sight; you are idly staring at a sapling birch, 
perhaps, with its delicate yellow leaves patterned against blue 
air; there is a quick sigh, the golden dress shivers down, and 
the tree stands up naked from the bracken. Autumn has 
changed to winter in a couple of seconds, ani from the 
shooter's, particularly the beaters’ gun’s, point of view, none 
too quickly. A bird swerving back over trees bas a very good 
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chance when the leaves are still thick. Only for one thing is 
the first frost, if it comes late, a little to be resented. Ina 
warm November the sunnier spaces of the wood, where the 
undergrowth has been cut clean down, become starred and 
splashed with primroses, short and small, it is true, but still 
primroses. Rain they can stand, but frost after rain sears 
like acid. 

There are other ways of meeting pheasants and rabbits 
besides firing at them, and the gun who is fifty yards ahead of 
the beaters sees a part at least of what is screened from the guns 
in front. With some birds and beasts there is no coming to 
an acquaintance at all; a wood-pigeon, for instance, decides 
once for all that man is the enemy, and clatters noisily out 
from his tree, invariably putting the tree between his enemy 
and himself; a minute more and he is half-a-mile away, 
tacking nervously over the beech-tops. A fox is more 
confident, or impudent. He knows well enough that the 
steady tap-tap of sticks against tree-trnnks is a noise 
that does not concern him, except that he may find 
some pickings in the night, and he seems to find an evil 
joy in trotting in among the crowding, flustered pheasants 
when the beat is nearing an end, and flushing them east, 
west, north, and south, when the keeper becomes of all 
men most miserable. He may well be unhappy, if a: single 
fox in five minutes can ruin the result of six months’ hard 
work and anxiety. The fox has solved the problem of escape 
for the pheasants, at any rate, for a week or two longer; only 
a tenth of them, perhaps, will go over the guns. With no fox 
to disturb them, it is a much simpler matter. Pheasants, of 
course, run away from a noise they cannot understand, like 
the beaters’ tapping. But it is interesting to watch them run, 
and to notice the quickness and accuracy with which they 
“place” any fresh noise whick they distrust. A pheasant listens 
with his head up, and with one leg lifted, crooking his foot as 
a pointer crooks his forepaw; when he decides where the noise 
comes from, down goes his head and out strides his leg, and he 
steals away making himself as small as he can. Rabbits have 
the same poor little way of shrinking into themselves as they 
dodge quietly about the undergrowth. Buta hare is different. 
A hare has a most engaging habit of galloping confidently 
straight up to you; she can only see on each side of her nose, 
of course, and not immediately in front. But she usually turns 
her head before she has come quite close; though if you keep 
absolutely still, it will be a few seconds before the puzzled look 
in her yellow-brown eyes becomes nervousness, and then she is 
off at a gallop again, with her black-tipped ears cocking back- 
wurds and forwards. She is the most open-hearted, and tries to 
conceal herself least, of all the beaters’ gun’s acquaintances. 
The shyest, perhaps because he is so sleepy, is the woodcock. 
Except a rabbit, beaters make more noise about a woodcock 
(which is sometimes a moorhen, and sometimes a blackbird) 
thah any other living animal. He springs up from his holly- 
bush often at their feet, and may very likely come the way of 
the beaters’ gun. If his silent form flits out, with his twisting 
wings and his beak demurely pointed down, it is his distinction 
that he runs more risks than any other bird within sight. He 
himself, perhaps, hears more than he sees, for his black and 
wonderful eyes belong to the night. 

Incidentally, the beaters’ gun may come to know some of 
the beaters: almost certainly, they get to know something of 
him. If he cares for nothing much besides a comfortable seat 
on a shooting-stick, waiting for streams of birds to be sent 
over him, he will not see much more than a line of rough, 
weather-beaten men pushing through brambles. They, on 
their part, will work no harder to please a guest who clearly 
would be disturbed very little if they went through the day wet 
to the skin. There have been rainy days on which some hosts 
have been unfortunate enough to be deserted by their beaters 
altogether. Bebind those unhappy rebellions there is gener- 
ally some question of poor feeding, fpr a beater will go far 
and get very wet on good pork and beer. But there are other 
considerations. A beater likes to see something of the sport, 
and a cheerful gun back with him who can joke occasionally 
and show him a little clever shooting is a man to work hard 
for. He, for his part, among his memories of the day, besides 
his visions of quiet woodlands and ploughs, of sunshine on 
clematis and yews, and pheasants sailing brave and bronze 
from covert to covert, will find a pleasure in remembering the 
jovial, weatherworn faces of cowherds and shepherds, farm 
boys and woodmen, and those gaunt, bent, plain labourers to 





whom a day’s change of work, a good fill of meat and beer 
and perhaps an extra shilling or two for carrying ome 
one’s cartridges, make up one of the real holidays of the 
year. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BIRRELL AND THE STATE OF IRELAND, 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.” | 

Srtr,—The Chief Secretary for Ireland, judging by several 
sentences in his Belfast speech on the 22nd inst., is a careful 
reader of the Manchester Guardian. For example, it is in the 
subjoined spirit of airy burlesque that he deals with the 
suggestion made in its correspondence page on the 18th inst., 
that the checking of the cattle-driving disorders should be 
delegated to two Stipendiary Magistrates :— 

“ Well, he [Mr. Birrell] was only appointed Chief Secretary in 

February. At the time Ireland was a paradise ; to-day it was a 
pandemonium, and he alone was held to blame. (Laughter.) He 
was responsible for everything. All the passions which made 
earth hell could be quelled by the Chief Secretary if only he had 
the dauntless courage to impose the checking of it upon the 
shoulders of two Resident Magistrates. (Laughter.)” 
It was not suggested by me that the authorisation of two 
Stipendiary Magistrates to have jurisdiction would quell “all 
the passions which made earth hell.” ButI did contend that 
the administration of the law by two paid Magistrates would 
be a simple and efficacious remedy for the overruling of the 
law by partisan Justices in the interest of law-breakers,—an 
evil that was lamented by Mr. Birrell in his Southampton 
speech. If the Chief Secretary would divest himself of the 
pleasantry and persiflage which he indulges in when speaking 
in Ireland on this serious subject, I should be tempted to 
challenge him to deny that this is an effectual remedy to 
prevent the wilful acquittal of known offenders by those 
Justices—Chairmen of Local Boards—who owe their appoint- 
ment to the Bench to the accident of office. The peaceful 
state of the country while the “ Coercion” Act was in force 
is proof of my contention. 

Mr. Birrell gives as the reason for the non-prosecution of 
Mr. Ginnell—and presumably of the other Members of Parlia- 
ment who incite to the lawlessness—that Mr. Ginnell wants to 
go to prison, and that he does not wish therefore to make a 
martyr of him. So the promoters of “these nefarious pro- 
ceedings,” which provoked Mr. Birrell’s indignant denuncia- 
tion at Southampton, are free to go round the country 
instigating agrarian outrage, to cope with which Mr. Birrell 
has gone through the costly farce of increasing the police force 
to effect the arrest of dupes who, when put on trial, are let off 
in many instances by the intervention of sympathising Justices, 
yet there is no punishment for Mr. Ginnell and his colleagues 
for producing this state of things,—because Mr. Birrell wants 
to spite them by keeping them out of prison! The Chief 
Secretary further says that even if Mr. Ginnell, “ whom his 
fingers are itching to prosecute,” were sent to prison, “he 
would come out in three or four weeks more powerful and 
influential to engage in that kind of work,”—the inference being 
that it would be a waste of effort to imprison him or his 
colleagues. This logic would be unassailable if the facts were 
as stated and implied. But they are not. Instead of coming 
out in three weeks, it is likely that Mr. Ginnell and his friends 
would not be out in three months or six months, and that if, on 
their release, they attempted to trade on their added prestige 
by renewing the old games, they would be quickly sent back 
to confinement for another term of three or six months, A 
dose or two of this prescription would cure those engaged in 
“the illegal conspiracy.” It bas been an unfailing specific in 
the past. Mr. Birrell declines to revive the powers of the 
Crimes Act on the ground that the state of the country is 
not sufficiently serious to warrant it. That is to say, he'will 
not empower two Stipendiary Magistrates to adjudicate—for 
this is the fundamental principle or essence of the “ Coercion” 
Act—but prefers instead to allow the execution of the law to 
become abortive through the improper acquittal of offenders. 
Finally, the Chief Secretary, thinking that a rhetorical flourish 
will cover a multitude of omissions, proclaims that “the 
passionate desire of his life was to make the Irish people se 
that the law was a respectable and just thing.” Mr. Birrell, 
I fear, will never make the Irish people, or any other people, 
see matters in this light so long as his inaction in grappling 
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——- 
with acknowledged disorder convinces them that the safest 
course for them to adopt is for each to become a law unto 
himself. While the Chief Secretary scoffs and jeers, six or 
eight counties are given over to lawlessness, terrorism is 
rampant, and the victims of the conspiracy, when they go 
about on the public highway, even under the protection of a 
police escort, run the risk of being shot. Would it not display 
a truer statesmanship for Mr. Birrell to treat seriously this 
serious subject instead of playing the part of a political 
Merry-Andrew P—I am, Sir, &c., , 4 


[To tae Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’ 
Sir,—Poor Mr. Birrell! Failed again! The business of a 
Government is to govern. If it fails to do so it is a sham 
Government, like a battleship made of cardboard and 
painted to look like a man-of-war. Mr. Birrell says that he 
has tried to carry out the law in Ireland, but confesses that 
he cannot do it. Surely, then, he should return to what he | 
can do,—that is, write delightful little books about poets and 
light literature. He does not seem to know even the first 
yudiments of governing different races of men, as expressed 
pithily by Edmund Burke's saying that “the less there is of 
law within, the more there must be without”; or that races of 
men that sympathise with the criminal against the law require 
modes of government different from those that are on the 
side of law. Politicians have not leisure to learn the know- 
ledge of the historian or the wisdom of the wise. So perhaps 
our rulers do not know how the Americans sometimes | 
manage things in the Irish districts,—bhow criminals have 
had to be tried without juries because the juries take the side 
of the criminals. But American rulers, whatever else they 
are, are strong men in a young and rising country, instead of 
poor harassed statesmen in an old and perhaps decadent 
one, shaking in their shoes at every breath of wind for fear 
Pit should blow away votes. I say “decadence,” for there 
is reason to fear, as a leader in the Times a short time 
ago suggested, that we may have taken the turn downhill 
which every nation has done when its time came. In fact, 
Great Britain is now terribly like Rome after her decline and 
fall had begun. There is the same weakness of the rulers 
before a populace clamouring for Government largess, Govern- 
ment help, Government doles, Government alms, Government 
food, idleness, holidays, and amusements,—in other words, a 
mendicant and pauper populace living on Government charity. 
Froude seemed to think that in the endless successions of 
civilisations that have risen and fallen during the ages, the 
time comes in each when demagogues and their dupes get the 
upper hand, rendering government impossible, and that this 
takes place in each civilisation at a certain stage as surely as 
acaterpillar turns into a chrysalis when the time to do so 
comes. Coventry Patmore says that, considering what human 
nature is, it is wonderful how any civilisation ever lasts for 
even the few hundred years it sometimes does. But to return 
to Mr. Birrell. Mr. Birrell seems unable to understand that 
the educated inciter to crime who is too cowardly to commit 
itis the worst of criminals. Has he forgotten the familiar 
fable P— 

“A trumpeter being taken prisoner begged for quarter. ‘Spare 
me,’ he said, ‘for I have killed no one, nor have I any arms but 
this trumpet.’ ‘For this very reason,’ said his captors, ‘ you shall 
the sooner die, for, too cowardly to fight yourself, you stir up 
others to fight.’ Moral.—He who incites to strife is worse than 
hewho takes part in it.”—* Aesop’s Fables.” 








I wonder how much bloodshed our rulers’ refusing to put 
down the cattle-lifting in Ireland will lead to. “The ruler,” 
said Cato about two thousand years ago, “ who neglects to put 
down crime takes the part of the criminals.” The Irish of the 
South and West are a charmingly emotional people, but from 
this very characteristic they are tinder ready to be ignited at 
any time by“ beautiful lies beautifully told,” as Carlyle called 
the thing, if poured out with the right amount of “sound and 
fury.” And they are terribly apt to be on the side of the 
criminals, like the negroes of East Africa, amongst whom, 
says Burton, “whilst a thief is distinguished, a murderer is 
a hero.” I wonder whether our present rulere would have 
justice administered amongst these negroes by means of juries. 
It is true that the Irish, if their emotions happen to set 
that way, will sometimes be against the criminal. Daniel 
O'Connell was once counsel on the side of 4 supposed 
murderer. He made no speech, but only put the murdered 
man, alive, sound, and in perfect health, into the witness-box. 








But it was no use. There was much political feeling con- 
nected with the case, and the jury brought in a unanimous 
verdict of guilty. This was a favourite story of O'Connell's. 
All this means that the jury system is apt to fail amongst 
a people who are so emotional that reason, with its resultant 
truth, has a poor chance. “The jury,” says Shakespeare's 
character, “may have a thief amongst the sworn twelve 
guiltier than him they try.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wassand, Hull. H. S. ConsTaBLe. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.” | 

Sir,—Irish affairs are rapidly reverting to their familiar 
chaos. The extremists on both sides are having it all their own 
way, and we hear no more of the policy of peace, conciliation, 
and reform, which for but too short a time held the field, and 
raised hopes of a brighter day for this unhappy land. If 
Mr. Lloyd-George, in the great industrial crisis with which he 
was confronted, had pursued Mr. Birreli’s policy of cheerful 
optimism, what disastrous consequences would have ensued ! 
Instead of this, grasping the situation, he put himself in close 
touch with the opposing forces, and brought about a settle- 
ment which we all hope will result in a lasting peace. Why 
cannot the same policy be adopted in Ireland? There is much 
more solid ground for agreement, as the contending parties 
have already met and registered a settlement which at the 
time was received with universal approval. In the Land 
Conference the Government had to its hand the most powerful 
Board of Conciliation that could have been got together; and 
if it had received official recognition by the Under-Secretary 
being added to it, its permanent influence would have been 
beneficent and supreme. The abolition of dual ownership 
would by this time have been an accomplished fact, millions 
of money would have been saved, and the short-lived 
peace of 1903 would have still continued. This error cannot 
now be retrieved; but is there no remedy for the present 
state of affairs? “ Virile agitation” and “ coercion” 
are apparently to be left again to fight it out. A simple 
remedy lies to Mr. Birrell’s hand. Let him take a leaf 
out of his colleague’s book, and treat the land question 
as a common trade dispute, creating a few Conciliation 
Boards to deal with local difficulties, and smooth the way 
for the working of the Purchase Act. One of his Majesty's 
Lieutenants, the Bishop of the diocese, a county M.P., and a 
Chairman of County Council would command general accept- 
ance as members, and would take the whole question out of 
the sphere of agitation. Would it not be fur better to employ 
in this way the ability and energy of Messrs. Ginnell and 
Sheehy than to commit them to prison? No expense would 
be involved beyond a few hundreds for secretarial work, which 
might be done by County Council clerks. The general feeling 
is, however, that the Government is not in earnest in the 
matter; it is being overridden by Treasury officials, who are, 
as usual, penny wise and pound foolish ; so we shall probably 
muddle back into the dark times of the “eighties.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., LINDSEY TALBOT-CROSBIE. 

Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 

[We would oppose no reasonable proposals for conciliation, 
but in Ireland the first thing necessary just now is to restore 
law and order and punish crime, including that worst of 
crimes, incitement to crime. Our correspondent’s grotesque 
suggestion as to Messrs. Ginnell and Sheehy implies that 
incitement to crime is a light matter which need not trouble 
us very greatly, and for which the inciters need not be held 
specially responsible.—Ep, Spectator. | 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND POLITICAL 
UNREALITIES. 
[To tHe Epirorn or THK “SrEcrator.”) 
Srr,— With reference to Lord Monkswell’s severe strictures 
on your article of November 16th, and his equally indignant 
condemnation of the attitude of the Lords towards the Plural 
Voting Bill, will you allow me to point out that the action of 
which he complains was closely paralleled in 1884? In that 
year Mr. Gladstone proposed to enfranchise the agricultural 
labourers of the counties. This project was resisted by the 
House of Lords until they had compelled the Liberal Govern- 
ment to incorporate with it a scheme of redistribution. It is 
certainly true that the latter was by no means a complete 
measure, and left the scandal of Irish over-representation 
untouched. But surely with this precedent in view the Lords 
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had every right to act as they did without attaching to them- 
selves the stigma of “peculiar impudence” in that they had 
presumed to interfere in a matter dealing solely with the 
election of the Lower House.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Donatp C. E. CRAIGIE. 
45 Mardale Crescent, Edinburgh, N.B. 





A POLITICAL CONUNDRUM. 
{To tue Epitor or tae “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Balfour has given his party a riddle which will 
puzzle the most ingenious brains to solve,—i.e., “ How to be and 
not to be at the same time.” In his Birmingham speech he 
declared that he never would agree to any tax or tariff being 
placed “on food or raw material,” and at the same time he 
proposes that as soon as the swing of the pendulum returns 
the Unionist Party to power he will summon another 
Colonial Conference and arrange that its members shall not 
again be sent away without being united to the Mother- 
country by the bond of mutual preference. But as our 
Colonies can only offer to send us foodstuffs and raw 
material (on which Mr. Balfour refuses to place any import- 
duty), where can preference come in? You cannot give a 
preference when there is nothing to prefer. It is simply a 
case of stalemate unless he can solve the ancient riddle and 
show us “how to be and not to be at the same time.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHARLES H. Fox. 
Wellington, Somerset. 





THE REFERENDUM AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM. 
(To tue Eprror or tae **Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—The Conservative Party is now saddled with Protection, 
just as the Liberal Party is saddled with Home-rule. Both 
measures are of immense importance. Neither, if once 
carried, could be easily revoked. Each is violently opposed 
by an influential section of the party which is pledged to it. 
It is quite certain that very many who wish to vote for 
Liberals, or rather who wish to vote against their rivals, do 
not wish to vote for Home-rule. It is equally certain that 
very many who wish to vote for Conservatives, or against 
Liberals, do not wish to vote for Protection. Not improbably 
there is a considerable majority of the electors against each 
of these measures. But how is this majority to prevail ? 
There is obvious danger that disgust with the Liberals as in 
1895, or with the Conservatives as in 1905, may give us a 
Home-rule or a Protectionist majority. The present House 
of Lords is clearly no safeguard. A House which passed the 
Education Bill of 1902 and the Trade Disputes Bill of 1906, 
a House in which only three times in thirty years have one 
third of its Members taken part in a division, is no Constitu- 
tional security for anything. But would any Second Chamber 
give us the security we seek? A strongly Liberal House 
might save us from Protection, a strongly Conservative House 
might save us from Home-rule. But would any Second 
Chamber have the will and the courage to save us from both ? 
The present proposal of the Cabinet is essentially a single 
Chamber. The fact is veiled under an elaborate scheme of 
Conferences. But the fact remains that the majority in the 
House of Commons is to be supreme. Now the greater 
responsibility involved in electing a single Chamber might 
well sober the electors. But itis fairly clear that some further 
check is demanded,—some check that will save us both from 
Home-rule and from Protection until it is certain that the 
majority of the electors desire them. A Referendum offers 
such a check. Is there any other? Parliaments may be 
shortened; but no one suggests that special ad hoc elections 
are either desirable or possible. The Election of 1900 was the 
nearest approach we have seen to such an election; but the 
use that was made of it, and the consequent upheaval of two 
years ago, are neither of them favourable to steady progress. 
A Referendum offers the security we need. It may be slow; 
at least it is decisive, and it is not cowardly. Pace Bagehot, 
two lobbies are not enough for our present needs. Nor is it 
by any means inconsistent with such a Second Chamber as 
the Government suggests. A subordinate revising Chamber 
may be very valuable and very influential. At least its proper 
Constitution would be immensely simplified when once its 
claim to represent the true mind of the people were frankly 
abandoned. A Second Chamber is a comfortable phrase. 
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But let us be clear what we mean. Before we throw the 
Constitution into the melting-pot we need to know exact! 
what we should make out of it.—I am, Sir, &c., ’ 
G. C. Bruce, 


[As our readers know, we have for many years advocated 
the Referendum as a Constitutional check good in itself, and 
also as the best means of ending a deadlock between Lords 
and Commons.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Loughton. 





STATE EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—A great deal of the criticism that has been applied to the 
reduction of the grant to Victoria University seems based 
on the assumption that the State has an income independent 
of its members whereby it can relieve them in part at least 
of their private expenditure. This assumption is daily made 
by those who seek to justify Collectivist action in various 
departments of our social life. Is there any truth whatsoever 
in it? If the State spends a million pounds on education, 
the fees of school and University are proportionately reduced, 
but, at the same time, parents have between them a million 
pounds less to spend. If this were all, no harm at least 
would be done by the State expenditure; but it is not all, 
Of the million pounds exacted by the State from the parent, 
nothing like a million pounds can be devoted to the reduction 
of fees. A small part of it is absorbed by the cost 
of collection: a large part by the salaries of inspectors 
and other officials, and by the cost of offices, printing, and 
red-tape. What remains, administered as it must be by 
public bodies, will certainly not be spent to the same advan- 
tage by them as it would have been had it remained in private 
hands. This method of helping parents to educate their 
children thus becomes an arrangement whereby the State 9 
exacts a pound from a parent in order to present him with 
fifteen shillings. It is quite true that a given class in the 
community may receive in educational advantages more than 
it contributes in educational expenditure; but in this case the 
classes above and below are obviously receiving in educa- 
tional advantages less than their contribution entitles them 
to. In proportion as the one class is relieved the other 
classes are burdened. In the case of higher educa- 
tion, those who benefit are, as a matter of fact, those 
who bear the heaviest part of the burden, and, even were 
this otherwise, it may well be doubted if they would be 
deliberately selected by the rest of the community as the 
most necessitous and deserving class. Whether State subsidy 
of higher education can be justified on other grounds it is not 
the function of this letter to discuss. Neither does the letter 
aim at setting forth the very grave objections which an 
educational enthusiast may well make to such subsidy. One 
of these objections is, however, so pertinent to the substance 
of the letter that you will perhaps allow me to make an 
exception in its favour. If, through State subsidy, higher 
education is placed in the way of those who would otherwise 
have gone without it, or if, by State subsidy, those who 
would have received higher education get a better or 
a longer education, the community receives a return for 
its expenditure which is at least substantial, and is 
probably an excellent investment. What meanwhile is to 
be said of the tens of thousands of cases in which parents 
avail themselves of State-aided schools merely to save their 
own pockets, and who give their children no better education 
after all. Here money raised for educational purposes is 
diverted absolutely into private pockets, and, if the over- 
burdened ratepayer and taxpayer could trace his contribution 
to the national expenditure, he would find it steaming in 
dainty viands on the table of the well-to-do, or adorning the 
person of the well-to-do’s daughter! Under the present 
extravagant and ineffective system the State takes, and can 
tuke, no guarantee whatever that one penny will be spent om 
education which a parent saves by transferring his child from 
a sehool at which he pays cost-price to one in which he pays 
but one-third of the cost. For this and other reasons, the 
educational enthusiasts who formed the Royal Commission of 
1894 condemned unanimously and emphatically the indis- 
criminate provision of higher education below cost-price. We 
all desire—some of us earnestly desire—to see the standard of 
our national education raised. We do not differ as to the end 
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at which toaim. We differ merely as to the means by which 


that end can best be attained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. ARTHUR SIBLY 
(Chairman of the Council of the Private 
Schools Association). 

Stonehouse, Glos. 

[We are glad to give publicity to this letter, for even 
though we may think that the provision of higher education 
could not safely be left entirely to private enterprise, we see 
very clearly the peril and injustice of State action unless most 
carefully worked and judiciously limited. That, taking the 
matter as a whole, there is a great deal of culpable waste in 
our educational system cannot be doubted. Those who 
prevent us sinking into an easy optimism in regard to that 
system deserve the gratitude of the public—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE AND GORDON’S DEATH. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “Specratror.”]} 
Six,—Sir Frederick Milner, writing to the Times in 1903, set 
this matter at rest by proving that Mr. Gladstone went to the 
Criterion Theatre (to see The Candidate) on the evening of the 
day on which, in the afternoon, the news of General Gordon's 
death reached the Foreign Office. It is impossible to suppose 
that the Prime Minister was not acquainted with the contents 
of this despatch. This was on Tuesday, February 10th, and 
the news of Khartoum was in all the morning papers of the 
llth. Mr. Morley, it appears, only denies that Gladstone 
went to the theatre on February 5th, the day on which the 
news of the fall of Khartoum reached England. But no one 
ever stated that he did. Lady Dorothy Nevill’s remark would 
be still more misleading if it were not so naively absurd. Of 
course, no one would have especially blamed Gladstone for 
going to the theatre the day (January 26th) when Gordon was 
killed, at a time when no one in England could have heard of 
his death. Buta greater than Mr. Morley denied that Glad- 
stone went to the theatre in question,and that was Gladstone 
himself. But the evidence is too strong for him. Observe 
that he never said: “I went to the theatre on that night, but 
had not heard the news”; but he asserts that he went to the 
theatre the night before the news arrived. Now there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt that the news arrived on 
February 10th, and Gladstone went to the theatre on 
February 10th.—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Harnes. 
Pulborough. 


[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.” | 
Str,—Professor Jones, of Liverpool], in last week’s issue 
corrects the reviewer of a book in your paper for repeating a 
very old statement “that Mr. Gladstone went to the theatre 
on the night that he learned of Gordon’s death.” In answer 
to this he points out that Mr. Morley in his Life of Gladstone 
says: “The story is untrue.” Now Mr. Morley no doubt writes 
from conviction, but he gives no reasons for his denial; and as 
the statement was universally credited at the time, and com- 
mented on then even by so great an admirer of Mr. Gladstone 
as the Spectator, I think it ought not to have been dismissed 
with a simple denial. For my part, though I never was, and 
am not now, an admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, I am 
anxious, even for that very reason, to do him no injustice, and 
should be so even if I did not honour the man in a way that I 
cannot possibly honour the policy of the statesman. I should 

like to know, therefore, are there any rebutting evidences ?>— 
—Il am, Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER, 
West View, Pinner. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have never been able to comprehend Mr. Morley’s 
statement (see Spectator, November 23rd). That Mr. Gladstone 
was at the theatre that night I fancy there can be no doubt. 
Whether he was aware of Gordon’s death I cannot, of course, 
say; but my brother turned back on his way to the play seeing 
the notice on the posters, and it is hard to believe that the 
Prime Minister was less well informed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hemsted Park, Cranbrook. CRANBROOK. 


(We think that it will be found that the explanation of the 
apparent conflict of evidence noted by our correspondents is 
that Mr. Gladstone did go to the play on the night in question, 
but did not receive the news till late that evening or next 
morning.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


SOCIALISM AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

[To tHe Eprror or tux “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 16th inst. a correspondent raises 
the question, Why do Socialists favour municipal trading ? 
He points out, truly enough, that the two main features of 
economic Socialism are lacking, because (a) municipalities 
trade not with their own capital, but with capital borrowed on 
the security of the rates; (b) they do not distribute the 
“profits” of their trading ventures (supposing there are any 
profits) among their employés, but apply them in relief of rates. 
But if we take the reasons assigned by certain advocates of 
Socialism for their support of municipal trading, and add to 
these reasons the motives, some of them avowed and others 
obviously to be attributed to them, we shall discern a good 
share of the wisdom of the serpent in their support of 
municipal trading, though hardly of the innocence of the 
dove. 

And first, some open statements of Socialists. I quote first 
from Mr. T. Kirkup’s “ Inquiry into Socialism ” (Third Edition, 
just published, pp. 110-11) :— 

“While it does not depend for its realisation on the existing 

organs of society, socialism may be greatly promoted by them. 
It may be realised through them. Of these organs there are 
three leading forms: first, the parish, township, municipality, or 
commune; second, the county or province; third, the central 
government or state. In proportion as these forms of govern- 
ment are developed so as to promote the real interests of the 
people, which is the aim of all true statesmen, the nearer we are 
to the political conditions required by a rational socialism for its 
realisation.” 
Next, Mr. J. E. Williams (of Tower Hill fame), writing to 
the Standard (September 19th) in the recent controversy on 
“What Socialism Means,’ says:—‘I am not concerned 
whether municipal undertakings pay as profit-going con- 
cerns. They are a step towards Collectivism. That is all.” 

Secondly, the motives which lead Socialists to support 
municipal trading and to do their utmost to extend it. I 
give four :— 

(1) Although, as your correspondent points out, the employé 
working in a municipal trading venture receives no actual 
“ profits,” yet it is quite possible for a 
Socialist 


direct share in the 
municipality controlled by a “ Progressive” 
majority to pay wages in their works departments higher 
than the men would obtain in the open labour market, and 
that, too, for slack or inefficient labour,—the “ Government 
stroke,” as they call it in Australia. By such means their 
employés would be indirectly sharing in the profits,—if profits 
there were; for they would be abstracting from the gross 
revenue of the undertaking a sum greater than the economic 
value of their labour. This sum should, of course, have gone 
towards the payment of interest on the borrowed capital, to 
the sinking fund, or to the relief of rates. 

(2) The Socialists wish to extend ad infinitum the number 
of municipal employés because they assume that these men 
will, by their votes at municipal elections, support every new 
intrusion of municipal enterprise into the sphere of private 
enterprise. Thus they hope to have at their command a whole 
army of voters whose interest lies (or is thought to lie) in 
unlimited municipal or national trading on lines in which at 
present wages are assured out of the pockets of the ratepayer 
or taxpayer. The following is from Lloyd's Newspaper, 
May 28th, 1905 :— 

“Mr. Keir Hardie said that as a Socialist he was naturally 
strongly in favour of organisation among municipal employees, 
and was pleased to see the marvellous progress this Association 
[i.e., the Municipal Employees’ Association} had made. In going 
through some Parliamentary papers the other day he came across 
one which fairly astounded him, for from it he learned that in 
this country there were over 2,000,000 municipal employees. As 
the total of wage-earners numbered 14,000,000, this was very 
interesting. He had also found that in 1903, when there was «a 
reduction in wages all round, the wages of municipal employees had 
alone increased—he might say, had doubled.” [The italics are 
mine. | 
And here it may be noted that the Municipal Employees’ 
Association offers as an inducement to municipal servants to 
join it “ the wonderful influence at municipal elections ” which 
they would be able to exercise. There seems, Sir, to be no 
remedy for this abuse of the franchise except the common- 
sense remedy of disfranchising municipal employés, at least 


or 





so far as municipal elections are concerned. For are they not 
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in effect voting their own wages out of the ratepayers’ 
pockets ? 

(3) By the indefinite extension of municipal trading the 
Socialists hope gradually to squeeze out the private (or 
contpany) undertaker. For the municipality competes with 
him on the absurdly unfair vantage-ground of the fact that all 
deficits in municipal trading can be (and are) made up out of 
the rates. Happy ratepayers! It is obvious that, if pushed 
far enough, such a system of competition can have only one 
issue,—to starve out private enterprise. Are those the lines 
on which England kas grown great ? 

(4) The Socialists aim at a policy which shall raise the 
rates to the point of desperation. By their rate-aided com- 
petition with them they would squeeze out employers; by the 
mere burden of the rates imposed upon them they would 
starve out the small shopkeepers, &c. Desperation-point 
being thus reached by a vast number of the community, the 
Socialists believe there would be no alternative for the victims 
but to suffer themselves to be brigaded in the municipal or 
State workshops. As Mr. J. E. Williams says, “ municipal 
undertakings are a step towards Collectivism.” As such they 
receive a fervent blessing from him and his fellow-Socialists. 

The financial results of municipal trading given by Mr. 
Robert Porter in his recent book, “The Dangers of Municipal 
Trading,” are as follows:—Upon the whole capital of 
£121,000,000 invested in “ reproductive ” concerns, the average 
yearly profit works out at about one-third of 1 per cent. ; 
but—and this point should be noted—since only between one- 
sixth and one-seventh of 1 per cent. on the outlay is allowed 
for depreciation (instead of the 5 per cent. which would be set 
aside in any business aiming at financial soundness), the true 
result is not a yearly profit, but a yearly loss of nearly five 
and a half million pounds,—all of which, of course, is taken 
from the ratepayers’ pockets. This shows that the Socialists 
do not support municipal trading on its merits, but as a 
means to an end; and that end is to “job the government” 
and establish Socialism piecemeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dorchester. C. W. S. Corser. 


[We agree with our correspondent as to the dangers of 
municipal trading, and of the risk of the middle class and 
small employers being squeezed out between rate-aided com- 
petition and a mountain of rates. In our opinion, there is no 
more important question before the nation than the reduction 
of local expenditure of every kind.—Ep. Spectator. } 


STATE LAUNDRIES. 
(To true Eprror oF THE “‘ Specrator.”"] 
Srr,—In your editorial article headed “The Prime Minister 
and Political Unrealities ” in your issue of the 16th inst. you 
state you would like to ask Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman how he 
can advocate non-contributory old-age pensions whilst objecting 
to broaden the basis of taxation. As it seems most unlikely 
that any politician should have time or inclination to bestow 
precious time on remedying the ills of the poor, may I suggest 
to you that it would be possible to get more than the forty or 
fifty millions supposed to be needed by establishing a State 
monopoly in laundry-work and getting it done by inmates of 
workhouses, lunatic asylums, and prisons? Over fifty millions 
sterling a year are paid in England for laundry-work, which 
unorganised is both precarious and unpleasant, but organised 
would be pleasant, healthy, and productive of immense benefits 
to. the community. A monopoly of the drink traffic would 
do it also, but the interests at stake are too strong for any 
Government to surmount; but the laundry-work being, as it 
is, unorganised, the taking over of laundries, large and small, 
with compensation where the present personnel could not be 
taken over, could be managed, and if they were run by a 
State Laundry Office, just as the Post Office is managed, the 
laundry department would b:come as paying as the Post 
Office, and the employés would reduce the number of bond- 
fide applicants for pensions, and workhouses cease to be a 
drain on the State and ratepayers. Can you, Sir, find any 
weak point in this manner of raising the money needed, and 
if not, will you submit it, not to any public official, but to 
“the man in the street” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
EsTHER DELAFORCE. 

[Our correspondent’s proposed State monopoly in washing 

is interesting, but it involves a plunge into State Socialism 


which we confess we view with alarm as financiers, as ! 





supporters of free competition, and as wearers of washable 
garments. One has little enough redress as it is against that 
enemy of mankind, the laundress, and what it would be when 
we were ander the harrow of a State monopoly we tremble to 
think. The State-shrunk vest! Horrescimus referentes! To 
adapt Milton’s phrase, “The State shall be my governors, 
but shall not get up my shirts.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS. 
[To tue Epriror or tar “ Spectaror.”’} 
Srr,—As chairman of the National Association for Employ. 
ment of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers, I beg you to allow 
me to make a very earnest appeal to employers of labour and 
the general public on behalf of the very large numbers of ex. 
soldiers who are now seeking employment. The matter is all 
the more urgent at a time when the difficulties of finding work 
during the winter months are aggravated by the large influx 
of men returning home on discharge from the colours during 
the trooping season. It seems only just that a soldier should 
be given preferential civilian employment after having served 
his country during some of the best years of his life (often in 
bad climates and dreary stations), while his relations and 
friends have remained comfortably at home making their way 
in business. It is also politic. At present the British 
public adheres to the voluntary system of recruiting, but 
unless sufficient numbers of respectable men are attracted 
to the Army by assured good prospects after serving 
their time, compulsory service will be inevitable. Nothing 
militates against the popularity of the Army, and checks the 
flow of fit material into its ranks, more than apathy and 
neglect on the part of the State and employers of labour 
towards the men on their discharge from the colours. An ex- 
soldier well provided for and contented after leaving the 
Army forms a centre of recruiting in his own district. The 
non-commissioned officers and men registered by this Society 
are only those of not less than “good” character who have 
just left the Service, and if a man misconducts himself his 
name is immediately removed from our books. They are 
extremely smart, respectable men, fit for various functions of 
trust and activity. No fees whatever are charged either to 
employer or employed. In response to an application to the 
secretary, 119 Victoria Street, S:W., by letter, telephone 
(367 Westminster), telegram (“ Employons London”), or to 
one of our branches, one or two picked men with characters 
up to date will be sent for final selection, thus saving the 
employer time in interviewing many candidates and taking 
up numberless references. The public are reminded that 
soldiers are trained to a high standard of obedience, pune- 
tuality, and respect, and that Army “characters” are of 
greater value than civilian, inasmuch as they refer not only 
to conduct during certain hours of the day, but for the whole 
twenty-four of each day of the year, when the soldier is 
under the constant surveillance of his officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. My object in writing is not so much to 
ask for money as for employment, for we are to a certain 
extent assisted by a Government grant (though obviously 
the larger the funds at our disposal the more we cau advertise 
and extend our work). While expressing our grateful thanks 
to many sympathetic employers throughout the kingdom 
for their very practical interest in the past, I earnestly beg 
all who can to save these deserving men on their return to 
civil life from drifting into the great army of the casual 
worker or the workless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRED GREEN- WILKINSON, Lieut.-General, 
Chairman. 
National Association for Employment of Reserve 
and Discharged Soldiers, 119 Victoria Street, S.W. 





AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—At the recent General Convention of the American 
Episcopal Church held in Richmond, Virginia, at which the 
Bishop of London was present, a striking advance in the 
practice of Christian unity of spirit was made. By a large 
majority in both Houses of the Convention, provision was made 
whereby, on the joint action of an incumbent and his diocesan, 
a Christian man from any religious Communion might be 
allowed to preach in an Episcopal pulpit. It is a far-reaching 
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and divinely prompted move, for it will dislodge a stumbling- 


block in the way of the growth of those cordial relations which 
al} rational Christians feel ought, in the common Master's 
name, to exist between the Episcopal Church and other 
religious Communions. It involves no denial of any root- 
prineiple ; in fact, the more convinced a man is in his church- 
wanship, the more ready ought he to be to welcome to our 
pulpits Christian ministers of other Communions who possess 
spirituality, scholarship, and experience. Surely in this 
twentieth century very much is to be gained from the 
extension of a broader Christian hospitality. All generous- 
hearted and open-minded Churchmen deplore the cxclusiveness 
which does much to alienate popular sympathy from our dear 
old Church in this loved country of ours, and would heartily 
welcome a like Canon in the English branch of this same Pan- 
Anglican Communion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven Vicarage. 





THE EARL OF KILDARE AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CASHEL. 
[To tae Eprron or tus “ Spscraror.”) 
Sir,—By transferring the story of the Earl of Kildare 
and the Cathedral of Cashel (see Spectator, November 23rd, 
p. 805) from the reign of Henry VII. to that of Elizabeth 
you have indeed pointed a moral, but you have robbed 
the story of its inimitable humour. Kildare, says Froude, 
was accused before Henry VII. and his Council of having, 
among other enormities, burnt the Cathedral at Cashel, 
and the Archbishop was present as witness and prosecutor. 
The Earl confessed his offence: “ but by Jasus,” be added, “I 
would not have done it if I bad not been told that my Lord 
Archbishop was inside.” I may add that I first came across 
the story in Mr. Stapfer’s “ Moliére et Shakespeare,” where it 
is given as an instance of humour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR TILLEY. 

[We stand corrected ; but the moral seems not to be very 
greatly impaired. The Nationalist Members, it seems, are 
to be excused for recommending cattle-driving because they 
believe that by doing so they are helping to bring about the 
destruction of the Union.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“BURKE SIR WALTER.” 
{fo Tne Evrron or Tus “SexcraTor.”] 
Sra,—With a local patriotism that always finds favour in the 
eyes of the Spectator, Mr. J. Lindsay Hilson, of Kelso, 
endeavoured in your last issue to clear the good town of 
Jedburgh from the stigma of having shared to any consider- 
able extent in the contemptible cry of “ Burke Sir Walter!” 
raised there at the stormy election of 1832, and referred to 
recently in the Spectator in an article on “ Anonymous 
Voices.” The mob, it appears, was a disciplined one, chiefly 
weavers from Hawick; there was “no organised attempt to 
insult Sir Walter”; and the regrettable cry could only have 
been “the outburst of one or two foolish individuals.” 
Readers of Mr. Hilson’s letter will henceforth, I am sure, 
gladly bear in mind both the diminished volume and the 
doubtful origin of the cry, though perhaps not without a 
smile at the poetic justice of Jedburgh having been treated, 
in the general reprobation on this point, with a touch of its 
own traditional form of judicial procedure,—hanging first, 
trial afterwards. No one, however, can expunge from Sir 
Walter's diary the words: “I left the borough in the midst 
of abuse, and the gentle hint of ‘Burke Sir Walter!’ Much 
obliged to the brave lads of Jeddart.” Nor can any one who 
has once read it forget the touching entry in Lockhart’s 
record of the last scene of all in Scott’s life: “ A few times, 
also, I am sorry to say, we could pereeive that his fancy was 
at Jedburgh, and ‘Burke Sir Walter!’ escaped him in a 
melancholy tone.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“ ANONYMOUS VOICES,” 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
[To tas Eprron or tas ‘ Srecrator.”’} 
Sim,—Will you allow a Wesleyan minister to correct a 
“Wesleyan Layman” (Spectator, November 23rd)? The 
exeellent newspaper which he quotes is not “the official 
organ” of Methodism, and never claims to be so regarded. 


Moreover, the Prayer-book is actually in use in every 
Wesleyan Methodist church. It is invariably used for the 
Sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for marriages, 
and for burials. “The kind of thing Methodism has left 
behind” is the wearisome drawling of the Morning Prayer 
and the Litany with no help whatever from the cboir. 
Methodism has abandoned that, but it does not follow that 
Methodism bas finally abandoned the democratic form of 
worship which the Prayer-book provides. On the contrary, 
there is a strong undercurrent in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church which is settirig in the direction of a reverent form 
of service in which the congregation may join. Wesleyans 
are beginning to recognise that to leave the whole service at 
the will and in the words of a preacher is in reality a form 
of priestcraft.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry T. Hooper, 
Hexham. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
(To rus Epiror or tux “ Srscraror,”) 

Srr,—In your issue of the 23rd inst. I read with mueh 
interest the letter over the signature of your correspondent 
“A Bad Economist.” I do not see how any one, even the 
Spectator with its unique experience, can advise an individual 
person as to the manner in which he should disburse his 
income, as the circumstances in each case differ so largely ; 
and whilst “A Bad Economist” bas mentioned one or two 
items of expenditure, he carefully omits to mention what is 
really the governing factor,—the nature of hisincome. I think 
your correspondent has himself, perhaps unconsciously, struck 
the true keynote when he says: “The worst of it is that any 
one item of expenditure, taken by itself, seems not only reason- 
able but inevitable.” This, to my mind, accurately reflects 
the general error of the present day, and in such cases can 
only be summed up correctly in the ugly and unpleasant 
phrase “ We are living above our incomes,” and the sooner we 
face the fact the better, for assuredly there can be but one 
end to it.—I am, Sir, Kc., MICAWBER. 








ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 
[To tue Eprror or rue *Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Knowing your zeal for the preservation of English 
undefiled, I venture to ask you to lend your influence in 
suppressing the word “warship,’—a raucous Americanism 
which has crept into the language, not of naval men, but of 
armchair naval experts. A still more horrid monster— 
“cunship”—has recently been created by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century,—which is old enough to know better. 
Why should the good old term “ man-o’-war” be replaced by 
these hideous inventions? ‘ Man-o’-war” is a dignified and 
high-sounding phrase, endeared by old associations, and 
beautiful in itself. Moreover, it is known all over the world, 
in places where the White Ensign flew long before the days of 
warships and gunships; the East Coast and West Coast 
African knows well the “ maniwiari,” and the native of Ceylon 
hails the advent of the “manowah.” While on this tack, I 
sliould like to call attention also to the fact that a man-o’-war 
is a ship, not a boat; and that naval men do not live on their 
ships, like flies clinging to a wall, but in them. “ What boat 
are you on?” is a question very often addressed to officers 
serving in some gigantic battleship or cruiser, a question 
only outdone by that of a young subaltern who once came on 
board a ship at Malta and asked the officer of the watch: 
“ Who is the O.C. your boat?” —I am, Sir, &c., 

MAn-o’- Wak. 


A COINCIDENCE. 
[To Tus Eprron or Tus “SpeReraTon.” | 
Srr,—The last line of Mr. Munby’s poem in your issue of 
November 23rd runs thus :— 

“There is our haven of rest, there is the home of the soul.” 
An obscure anonymous volume of verse, published in 1876, 
contains a piece in the same metre, whose last line runs :— 

“ Where is our haven of rest? Where is the home of our soul?” 
Had this occurred between two well-known authors, what a 
cry there would have been of plagiarism! Yet it is perfectly 
certain that Mr. Munby either never read his obscure prede- 
cessor’s piece, or, if by any millionth chance he did once read 
it, had long ago forgotten it entirely. In all probability the 
coincidence is a pure coincidence, and on that account worth 





remark.—I am, Sir, &., MeErTRIsT, 
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THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY ON 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

[To Tus Eprron or Tux “SpecraTor.”) 
Srr,—Considerable comment is being made in the Canadian 
papers over an address recently delivered before the Canadian 
Club of Harvard University and the British Empire Club of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology by President Eliot, 
of Harvard. 

The speaker directed attention to the comparatively new 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which he charac- 
terised as “the best in the world.” This measure greatly limits 
the number of strikes and industrial “lock-outs” of all kinds. 
The payment of a salary to the Opposition leader in Canada, 
a thing quite unique, and even “comical,’ to him when he 
first discovered it, he believed, on mature consideration, to 
be a most admirable practice. Another advantage which 
Canada has over the great American Republic, with all its 
vaunted liberty, lies in the power of a man to represent a con- 
stituency other than that in which he resides, thus enabling 
the best men to be kept in the public employ. Further, the fixity 
of the power of provincial government, and the perfect elasticity 
of the Federal government, in Canada is an obvious advantage. 
In the United States the reverse is the case. Fiually, 
President Eliot remarked that since both Canada and the United 
States are as yet young countries, and in a strictly experi- 
mental stage, he thought it the wisest policy for them to 
strive to work out successfully their own experiments, and to 
remain entirely separate. These statements, coming from such 
a keen and long observer of national affairs, and from one who 
from an educational standpoint occupies the most distinguished 
and commanding ition in America, are vitally significant 
to Canadians, and will doubtless be welcome to all Britishers 
who truly rejoice in the prosperity of the Colonies. 

—I am, Sir, &e., CANADIAN. 

(There is no doubt that the Canadian Constitution is one of the 
happiest and most successful instruments of government ever 
devised. It gives local freedom without establishing obstructive 
State-rights, and arms the Dominion Government with high 
authority without undue centralisation. We cannot help feeling 
that the Australians would have done wisely to have followed the 
Canadian model somewhat more closely than they did in the 
tonstruction of the Commonwealth.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





“THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.” 
[To THR Kvrror oF Tin “ SrecTaTor.”) 

Srr,—All writers who take their work seriously suffer, I suppose, 
from the irresponsible comments of light-hearted reviewers, and, 
if they are wise, suffer generally in silence. But sometimes the 
worm, carelessly trampled on, will turn. In your issue of 
November 16th you give a short notice of Vol. X. of “The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” in the course of which your reviewer 
refers to my chapter on “'The Congresses” as “a short, desiccated 
version of his brilliant contribution on that topic to the ‘ Periods 
of Modern History’ Series.” In this appreciation insult and 
flattery are so ingenuously blended that I am uncertain whether 
to laugh or to be angry. In either case, however, I am forced to 
protest, for this statement wounds me in my tenderest spot, which is 
my professional conscience, and is, moreover, in its main contention 
almost grotesquely untrue. Your reviewer, in effect, though I well 
believe unintentionally, accuses me of having undertaken serious 
work for a serious book, and of having betrayed my trust by palm:ag 
off on the editors a mere réchaufé of material already publish. 1 
by me elsewhere. NowIam far from wishing to throw any douht 
on the merits of my “ brilliant” little history of modern Europe; 
it has its good points, and serves, I hope, a useful purpose. But 
it was not, and did not claim to be, based on any intimate study 
of unpublished sources. The account of the period of the Con- 
gresses given in it is substantially correct, but when I wrote it I 
had not had access to the archives in the Foreign Office, which 
throw a good deal of new light on the period. For the purposes 
of my chapter on the Congresses in “The Cambridge Modern 
History,” which incidentally is on a much larger scale than my 
“ Modern Europe,” I toiled through innumerable volumes of MS. 
correspondence, unarranged, unindexed, and often (notably in the 
ease of Castlereagh’s autograph letters) barely legible. This 
would have been clear to your reviewer had he taken the 
trouble to turn to the bibliography, where I give exact references 
for nearly every statement of importance to the Foreign 
Office volumes. That my account is “desiccated” I am 
free to allow; I worked under extreme limitations of space, 
and where my self-restraint failed me the editorial blue 
pencil called me to order. I am afraid your reviewer's notice 
would also have been “dry” had he refrained from the literary 
garnishings that enliven his style, and attempted, in the very 
small space allotted to him, to give your readers some notion of 
what the volume really contains. The attempt ought, surely, to 
have been made; for, whatever the obvious faults and short- 
comings of the book, it is at present the only authoritative history 
in the English language and on an ambitious scale of Europe in 
the nineteenth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Eidon Road, Kensington, W. W. Autson Pxiuures. 

{We can assure Mr. Alison Phillips that nothing was further 
from our thoughts than to give him pain, or than to reflect upon 


contemptuous sense. If Mr. Alison Phillips cou} i 

difficulty of giving adequate notice to all tthe at the 
which are worth notice, he would not wonder that even w — 
important as “The Cambridge Modern History” haye Pry ~ 
dealt with somewhat summarily.—Ep. Spectator.] sah 





“THE COURT OF PHILIP Iv” 
. . (To oi EvIToR OF THE “ SrEcraTor." | 
1R,—In a review of “The Court of Philip IV.” j 
of November 16th, inspired by the wrilet’s oonal se fecteter 
feeling towards me and my work, the following words a 
“It is based largely on five or six contemporary sources ~ 
* Howel’s’ Familiar Letters to the ‘ Memoirs’ of Lady Yondives™ 
and—* We can find little to justify a claim of originality, exce: ; mM 
a few unessential details.” To prove how untrue and Unfair this 
is, it will suffice to say that more than seventy unpublished - 
temporary documents, all transcribed by me for the purpose “4 
drawn upon and quoted in the volume, many of them long ‘and 
important, as well as a large number of printed contemporar 
authorities practically inaccessible to English students The 
portions of the book dealing with the diplomatic relations iateeee 
England and Spain are mainly based upon the unpublished MS 
note-book of Sir Arthur Hopton in the British Museum and the 
uncalendared correspondence in the Record Office. To deny 
originality to the work in such circumstances is an abuse of the 
reviewer's privilege, and, the reason for it being unknown to the 
many readers who look to the Spectator for unbiassed criticism, is 
apt to injure the work unjustly.—I am, Sir, &c., , 
Martin Hume. 

[Our reviewer did not wish to convey the impression that Major 
Martin Hume had not consulted a large number of original docu- 
ments, but rather that he had succeeded in extracting from them 
little of importance that was new. His account, for instance, of 
the years 1636-1637 is substantially the account of Rodriguez 
Villa. At the same time, the review implied that the not very 
accurate treatment of his sources must excite distrust. In tho 
description of a quarrel in Madrid the Spanish reads: “y con 
tanto apeado don Francisco cogié la espada de otro,”—“and with 
that Zapata dismounted and took the sword of a bystander.” 
This becomes (p. 329): “and with that Zapata leapt in a rago 
from his mule, and snatching a sword from a bystander .... . .” 
This deliberate heightening of the colour cannot be justified. 
We think it better to pay no attention to Major Martin Hume's 
attempt to discover the identity of his reviewer. We are strong 
believers in the anonymity of journalism. But anonymity cannot 
be preserved except by resolutely refusing all invitations to play 


the guessing game.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


TO THE DEVON MEN IN TOWN. 


(The Twentieth Annual Dinner of Devonians in London, 
November 29th, 1907.) 


MEN of the West, whose hearts still hold 
Love for your winding denes and delis 
Where once hoarse-echoing thunders rolled 

From Drake’s victorious caravels, 
Search the city, search in vain 
For a dearer thought or a prouder theme, 
And after the press of day and its pain 
Turn to the West, and dream. 


Dream of the waves by Teignmouth shore 
That swerve and lift to the grey sea-wall, 
Of Lynton cliffs and the silent moor 
Where the long moon-shadows softly fall ; 
Dream of the woman whose heart you won 
In a brave, bright heather time long past, 
Of the gossamer net by fairies spun 
O’er the morning meadows cast. 


What sounds shall ravish your sleep to-night 
When the creeping fog veils London Town ? 
Songs of the great winds flung from the heigit, 

Laughter of foam on ledges brown ; 
A fugitive streamlet’s hasty word, 
Challenge and crash of crested seas ; 
The shy, sweet note of a hidden bird 
Chanting love-litanies. 


I hear the surge of an evening hymn 
From the lamp-lit church set high on the Lill, 
I watch once more as the world grows dim 
From the leaves round my ivied window-sill; 
O, memory chides for many a year 
Since last we stood in that brambled lane, 
And the call of the home-land rings out clear— 
“ Men of the West, come back again!” 





his zeal, learning, and energy in historical research. As the 
eontext showed, our reviewer did not use “desiccated” in a 
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THE MOLLUSC. 
«(’gst une étrange entreprise,” says Moliére, “que celle 
de faire rire les honnétes gens”; and there could hardly 
be a better definition of the business of comedy. “To 
wake good people laugh,”—that is the task which the comic 
writer sets himself, and it is in proportion as he succeeds or 
fails in this “ queer undertaking” that he will be judged here- 
after. It will be of no avail if the laughter which he excites 
—however much of it there may be—is the empty laughter of 
the foolish or the cruel laughter of the depraved; it must be 
good laughter; in other words, the basis of all true comedy is 
ethical. The comic writer is as much concerned with the 
value of persons as the artist is concerned with that of tones; 
and in either case a misjudgment of values ruins the picture. 
It does not follow, however, that a comedy cannot be a good 
one unless it inculcates a particular moral lesson. Twelfth 
Night is an excellent comedy, but it contains no trace of a 
thesis; Shakespeare simply shows us the cross-gartered 
Malvolio, and, having made us—if we are “ honnétes gens” — 
laugh till we cry, is quite content to let us draw our own con- 
clusions, or, if we like, draw no conclusions at all. This kind 
of comedy—the pure comedy of honest laughter—is less in 
fashion to-day than the kind which makes us laugh in order 
that we may learn,—the comedy, as the phrase goes, “with a 
purpose.” French drama, with its traditional bias towards 
the didactic, is predominant among us: and there could be no 
clearer indication of the popularity of the didactic style than 
the success of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s dramatic tracts. All the 
more to be welcomed, therefore, is Mr. H. H. Davis’s new 
comedy, The Mollusc, which is altogether free from any 
arritre pensée of moral instruction, and is, in fact, an 
admirable and noteworthy essay in comedy pure and simple. 
Mr. Davis has already given proof, both in Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace and in Cousin Kate, of a command of stagecraft 
and a power of observation such as are rare indeed among 
our younger dramatists; and The Mollusc amply bears out the 
promise of the earlier plays. It shows, too, that Mr. Davis 
has been fortunate enough to be under no delusions as to 
where his true talent lies. His previous works were weakest 
in their treatment of the deeper problems and the more serious 
passions of life; they were strongest in their studies of the 
ridiculous and the inane in character, and of the absurdities 
of social intercourse,—studies which combined a searching 
fidelity to actual life with a complete command of the 
exigencies of the stage. In The Mollusc Mr. Davis has 
resolutely turned his back on problems and passions, and bas 
concentrated his powers upon the satirical presentment of 
character as it manifests itself in the common relationships 
of everyday existence. And in doing so he has in no way 
abandoned his claim to consideration as a serious artist. It 
would be difficult to discover any very profound problem or 
any very transcendent passion in Moliére’s Femmes Savantes, 
which is none the less one of the dramatic masterpieces of the 
world. Whether Mr. Davis’s play is altogether a masterpiece 
is not quite so certain; but there can be no doubt at all that 
it contains within it the stuff out cf which masterpieces are 
made. 

The Mollusc is a comedy of domestic manners, a study of 
family life in the narrowest sense of the term. There are 
only four characters in the play: a husband and a wife, their 
governess, and the wife’s brother; and it is a striking proof 
of Mr. Davis’s command of the technique of his art that, with 
no other material than these four characters and the single 
room in which the whole of the action passes, he has succeeded 
in providing an evening’s entertainment which never flags for a 
moment from start to finish, and leaves one with the determina- 
tion to see it again. The central figure of the play is the wife, 
the “ mollusc,” the selfish, stupid creature of the household, who 
clings firmly to the rock of her own choosing, and whom 
nothing in the world can move. The idea underlying Mr. 
Davis’s conception of the character is that the really fatal 
woman in a family is not the scandal-monger, nor the pedant, 
nor the cross-grained housewife, nor the domineering prude, 
but the woman who simply does, and will do, nothing at all. 
Such a woman is not lazy; she does not float with the tide; on 
the contrary, like a limpet, she “ exerts force to resist pressure,” 





she elaborates an endless series of contrivances by means of 
which she remains exactly where she was before. She is the 
kind of woman who makes a slave of every one that comes 
near her, who is remorseless in the pursuit of her own comfort, 
and who is ready to sacrifice the happiness of all about. her 
with the best grace in the world, Mr. Davis has drawn his 
“mollusc” with a high degree of skill and humour, and he 
has succeeded in making her not only intensely heartless, 
ludicrous, and irritating, but also—and it is a characteristi- 
cally subtle touch—a little attractive as well. He has been 
fortunate in securing for the part Miss Mary Moore, who acts 
it with great spirit and an admirable lightness of touch, so 
tbat one understands well enough the husband's reply, when 
he is asked by his brother-in-law: “How on earth did you 
allow her to get into this state ?”—“ My dear fellow, I fell in 
love with her.” The rest of the acting is on the same high 
level as Miss Mary Moore’s, Sir Charlee Wyndham as the 
bachelor brother home from the wilds of Colorado is, of 
course, Sir Charles Wyndham,—and what else could one 
expect or desire? Miss Elaine Inescort is excellent in the 
part of the young and pretty governess. But, if one wished 
to adjudge special praise where so much praise is due, it would 
be to Mr. Sothern, who as the “ mollusc’s” husband achieves 
a complete and memorable triumph. A part which in weaker 
hands might have degenerated into the futility of farce he 
keeps upon the highest plane of comedy, and, with an amazing 
sobriety of treatment, produces an unforgettable effect. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the strength, the jinesse, and 
the sympathy of this piece of acting. It is enough in itself to 
give the lie to those ill-considered diatribes which still make 
themselves heard from time to time upon the absence of the 
artistic spirit on the English stage. 

Mr. Davis is at his best in the presentment of character; 
he is less successful in the management of dramatic action. 
The scenes in which Mrs. Baxter reveals herself—her remarks 
to her husband while he is playing chess, her way of dealing 
with her governess, her method of putting her brother to rout 
when he tries to treat ber firmly—all these scenes and many 
more are conceived with a trenchancy of mind and an acute- 
ness of observation which leave nothing undefined. The same 
cannot be said of the conduct of the plot. The first step in 
the development of the situation takes place when Mr. Baxter 
learns that his brother-in-law is in love with Miss Roberts, the 
governess, and in that instant realises that he has fallen in love 
with Miss Roberts himself. Mrs. Baxter's system of selfish 
indolence has had the inevitable result of allowing Miss 
Roberts to fill her place, not only in her husband’s daily life, 
but in his affections too. Miss Roberts, however, is in love 
with Mrs. Baxter's brother, and when Mr. Baxter comes into 
the room and finds the young lady in tears, it is only with the 
feeling that he might be “an old woman” that she falls into 
his arms to be comforted. At that moment Mrs. Baxter enters. 
This is the crisis of the play; and the question immediately 
arises,—How will Mrs. Baxter treat the situation? Her 
brother, anxious to marry Miss Roberts, declares that she 
cannot remain in the house. Mrs, Baxter hesitates; if Miss 
Roberts were to leave her, how could she ever be comfortable 
again? “It’s most inconvenient,” she complains; “it'll turn 
everything upside down.” That is a sentence which any 
dramatist might have been proud to write; it is one of those 
illuminating sentences which seem to sum up within them- 
selves a whole buman character,—what was really distressing 
to Mrs. Baxter in the thought of her husband's infidelity was 
its inconvenience. Unfortunately, after this, Mr. Davis has 
not been able to avoid an anticlimax, and the play ends 
weakly with Mrs. Baxter’s conversion to good behaviour, Mr. 
Baxter’s return to conjugal affection, and the marriage of 
Miss Roberts and Mrs. Baxter's brother. Conversions, it is 
true, may occur in real life, but they do not make good 
endings to comedies. One can guess how M. Brieux—whose 
unpleasant play, Les Hannetons, suggests, if only by contrast, 
a comparison with The Molluse—would have concluded the 
story. We should have seen Mrs. Baxter purchasing infinite 
ease by means of infinite acquiescence; but this would have 
been to make a light comedy send one away with a nasty 
taste in the mouth. Perhaps the only truly appropriate fate 
for Mrs. Baxter would have been to find herself thrown upon 
her own resources; abandoned, for some reason or other, both 
by Miss Roberts and by her husband ; and reduced, let us say, 
to go out as her brother's housekeeper to Colorado. In any 
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case, one cannot help feeling that Mr. Davis’s dénotiment might 
be improved upon; it is neither convincing nor fitting; and 
the whole structure of the play does not produce the im- 
pression of having been carefully thought out. In drama, 
more perhaps than in any other art, it is necessary before all 
things to know exactly what one wants to do; and Mr. Davis 
seems never to have quite made up his mind what he wanted 
to do with Mrs. Baxter. But he created her, which is no 
small achievement. His next achievement—whatever it may 
be—will be waited for with high expectation by all those who 
are interested in the future of the English drama. 
Ia@NorTus. 

[We hope to publish from time to time papers by “ Ignotus” 
dealing with the theatre, but we desire to take this oppor- 
tanity of pointing out that the critic in question expresses his 
personal views, and that we are not to be held editorially 
responsible for his judgments. As long as the opinions given 
make “les honnétes gens” laugh or think, and are honest 
opinions honestly expressed, as unquestionably they will be, 
we shall be content to leave our readers to determine for them- 
selves whether “Ignotus” distributes his praise and blame 
successfully.—Ep. Spectator. } 








BOOKS. 


atiietes 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF VENICE.* 
THE second part of Molmenti’s great book on Venice deals 
with the Republic in the heyday of her strength. The days of 
struggle and creation were over, and the Golden Age of enjoy- 
ment had come. It is a period rich in interest alike for the 
historian, the artist, and the student of society. And in the 
hands of the author it receives worthy treatment. The book 
is not a history of events, but of thought and character,— 
a far more intricate subject, and one involving a far profounder 
knowledge. The erudition is as amazing as ever. No vestige 
of authority, however recondite, but is familiar to him, and 
the weight of learning is borne lightly, so that the work 
is a continuous and fascinating narrative, a series of brilliant 
pictures which show no trace of the studio's toil. It would be 
impertinent to praise Mr. Horatio Brown's translation. Suffice 
it to say that he has turned good Italian into graceful and 
eloquent English. Our one complaint is that he does not 
underrate the scholarship of his readers. About one-tenth of 
the text of the first volume consists of untranslated quotations 
from some foreign tongue. 

The old Venetians, engaged like the Dutch in an incessant 
combat with Nature, were a strong and tenacious race. In 
spite of the climate, there was nothing in them of Italian 
softness. Ata time when the rest of Europe was absorbed in 
provincial wars and barren dogmatic controversies, they had 
an outlook upon a larger world, and had their hand in the 
affairs of the great Empires of the East. No race of weaklings 
could have established the commercial hegemony of Venice, 
or built that.city on the lagoons. The danger of such a stern 
apprenticeship is that when the need for effort passes, ideals 
disappear and a rapid process of enervation begins. In the 
present volume we have not reached the full decadence. 
Venice is still the fit mate of the sea, though we cannot fail 
to note premonitions of the end. For one thing, she was 
growing poorer. She had no longer the monopoly of the trade 
of the East, and was already encroaching upon ber capital ; 
but her pride compelled her to make a brave show, and 
the countless travellers who came to study her institu- 
tions saw no symptoms of decline. The chapters in this book 
on the Constitution are full of interest, and it is curious 
to trace the beginning of the doctrine of “custom” as 
capable not only of interpreting, but of overriding, an 
established rule of law,—a doctrine which the English, another 
nation of merchants, had also adopted. The form of govern- 
ment was another source of danger, for an oligarchy is only 
salutary when it is also an aristocracy in the Greek sense, and 
the corruption of her patriciate meant the corruption of the 
whole State. The famous system of “ delation,” as the author 
shows, was not so bad as it sounds, for anonymous accusa- 
tions slipped into the “lions’ heads” were not usually acted 
upon until they received some kind of legal proof. The 


* Venice. By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by Horatio F. Brown. Part IL., 
“The Golden Age.”” 2vols, Londou: Joha Murray, ([2is. net.) 








Government had one merit of an oligarchy: it was mest 
splendid and impressive. The account of the reception } 
the city of Henri de Valois reads like a fairy-tale. Every kind 
of visitor, from the King of France to Envoys from the Khan 
of Tartary, was given the best tho city could offer, and as 
often as not sent home without learning anything of the city's 
affairs, These pageants, which Gentile Bellini has painted, 
were simpler in one way than Northern processions, for there 
were no horses and great equipages. Wealth in gold and 
tapestry and jewels and paintings was the feature of 
Venetian ceremonials,—the whole against a background of 
blue sea and buildings which are less houses than carved 
jewels. 

The Golden Age was strenuous enough on one side, for it 
was the chief period of Venetian art. The architecture of 
Sansovino; the pictures of Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, 
Carpaccio, Titian, and Tintoretto; the histories of Sanudo; the 
scientific achievements of Paolo Sarpi; and the printing of 
Aldus, are no bad record for the great age of a people. The 
chapters on the painters are full of luminous and balanced 
criticism. Richness and mellowness of colour, and an air of 
supreme ease and joy in production, are the characteristics of 
the best work of the Venetian school. From Giorgione down- 
wards, too, the artists were in touch with the life of the city. 
Paolo Veronese crowds his sacred pictures with real portraits 
in the costumes of the time, and a wealth of contemporary 
detail which makes him almost as good a guide to the habits 
of the age as Gentile Bellini himself. There was a certain 
communism about Venetian art. It “expresses the political 
idea to which the Republic owed her greatness and inde. 
pendence—the principle that the individual must be merged 
in the State.” We do not find, as in Florence, great lonely, 
dominant figures, who rule their age without sharing in it. 
Venetian art is Republican; it is a school, a branch of the 
public service, splendidly recognised by the State, but also 
supervised. A result of this attitude is seen in its application 
to industries. Lace-making, glass-blowing, and a score of 
other fine trades drew inspiration from the same sources as 
the painters. “The artisan is the companion of the artist in 
the production of works of art, even if he does not sbare in 
the glory, and the artist, after training the artisan, received in 
turn most invaluable assistance.” Never since Athens in the 
age of Pericles has the world seen art so intimately connected 
with civic life. 

Venetian society was mainly remarkable for its extra- 
ordinary display of wealth. “Venice,” in Browning's words, 
“spent what Venice earned.” Even in middle-class homes 
richness and taste were to be found, and in the palaces of the 
nobles the splendour left foreign visitors bereft of words. The 
palace of the Doge Francesco Foscari, for example, was bung 
with paintings by Giovanni Bellini and Titian, and Veronese 
painted the ceilings. We can read an account of the rooms 
reserved in it for Henry III. :— 

“The first had a great chimney-piece in precious marbles, and 
a table of black marble with a green velvet table-cloth; the 
hangings were of cloth of gold and crimson silk, relievod by 
strips of cloth of silvor wrought in gold with figures and 
monograms; the carpet was of crimson velvet with cloth of 
gold border; a gilded arm-chair under a cloth of gold eanopy 
stood by the bed, whose sheets were embroidered on the hem and 
round the outside with gold thread and crimson silk. The furni- 
ture of the second chamber was similar, only the hangings were 
of blue satin semé of fleur-de-lys, relieved with strips of yellow 
satin. The third chamber was hung with gold and green 
brocade, the gilded bed had curtains of crimson silk, the chair 
and canopy were in cloth ef gold, and the table was of alabaster.” 

The Venetian people still retained many of the traits which 
had made them great. They were still unrhetorical, caring 
more for facts than for phrases. A healthy secular spirit had 
always been theirs; they had defied Rome often with success; 
and the history of the State shows little heresy-bunting or 
bigotry. The faces in the paintings of Titian and Tintoretto 
are still grave and noble, and show no traces of the late 
Venetian, who with his insolence and foppery became the 
detestation of Europe. But prosperity was bringing to Venice, 
as to Moab, the elements of degeneration. The new learning 
of the Renaissance increased the love of the pleasures of the 
senses, and family discipline was weakening. The laws 
remained strict and impartial, but there were means of evading 
them. That a ruffian like Aretino could be tolerated shows 
that the high standards of old days had gone. Venice in the 
sixteenth century was already living upon her capital, both 
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morally and materially. Her Golden Age yields to that of no 
other State in splendour, but it is also no exception to the law 


of things which says that ease is the parent of decay. 





COKE OF NORFOLK.* 

Tas contemporaries of Coke of Norfolk would hardly have 
believed that he would have to wait so long for a serious 
biography. Harriet Martineau used to say that she had grown 
up to regard him as the type of the patriot English gentle- 
man; and he will stand for all time as the model of the wise 
and generous landowner. The impetus he gave to scientific 
farming was tremendous—the fame of his farming experiments 
resounded in two worlds—and the effect of it may be traced 
all over Norfolk to-day. He changed the north-west of 
Norfolk from a rye-growing country into a prosperous wheat- 
growing country ; the farmers and labourers profited by the 
improved methods of cultivation and keeping livestock which 
he forced on them with infinite patience in spite of their own 
stupidity ; and when he died they had at last grasped the fact 
that he was a great man and a great friend, and his funeral 
was a public tribute to his genius of such an extraordinary 
kind that it still lives vividly in the memory of old people in 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Stirling has done his work handsomely, and has plainly 
been helped by the goodwill of the Coke family and all its 
ramifications. Our only complaint is that it is too handsome,— 
much is included that is familiar to readers of the diarists 
who wrote at the end of the eighteenth and in the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. On the other hand, if the 
biography is unnecessarily long, it contains much new 
material that is well worth unrolling from its wrappers. Mr. 
Stirling says that in 1843 no less than six biographies of Coke 
were being written, but they were all abandoned on the 
announcement that Mr. Thomas Keppel was undertaking the 
authoritative Life. By a strange mischance, this Life, which 
oceupied Mr. Keppel many years, was lost before publication, 
and Mr. Stirling attributes to this accident the fact that the 
name of Coke of Norfolk passed more or less out of public 
recollection. 

Thomas William Coke was descended from the great lawyer 
Sir Edward Coke, who was so stout a champion of Parlia- 
mentary privilege, and drew up the Petition of Right. He 
succeeded to his great-uncle, the first Earl of Leicester, who 
built that vast Palladian house, Holkbam Hall, unlike any 
other in England, and who died without sons. The earldom 
consequently became extinct, and when Thomas William 
Coke, the subject of this biography, was offered an earldom 
in 1837, he refused to take any title but that of Earl of 
Leicester. The head of the Townshend family was then Earl 
of Leicester, and Thomas William Coke had to be distinguished 
by the addition of “ of Holkham.” To those who understand 
the life and work of Coke, however, Holkham is the only im- 
portant name. To-day the Holkham estate is a noble example 
of what science and industry may do in bad circumstances. 
We cannot go so far as Mr. Stirling in his description of 
the uninviting character of the landscape, for the sand-dunes 
and great flats and marshes of this part of Norfolk have a 
wonderful beauty of their own. But it certainly was remark- 
able that Coke should have set to work in this place which, 
whatever grandeur we of to-day may find in bird-haunted 
wastes, was not to the common liking at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
Marshes (now known as the meal-marsbes) were reclaimed, 
and wheat began to grow where the sea had formerly thrown 
its arm at every high tide. The sand-barriers were made com- 
pact and firm by plantations of pines. Holkham Park was 
enclosed by a wall over nine miles long, and planting was 
carried out everywhere on the best-known principles of 
forestry. Perhaps the most romantic illustration of Coke’s 
planting was the launching of an oak ship at the quaint port 
of Wells near by, which was built entirely from trees grown 
from acorns at Holkham. The present Lord Leicester, we 
may say, has been a scrupulous follower in the traditions of 
the place. One of the best bird-sanctuaries in England is in 
* Coke of Norfolk and his Friends: the Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl 
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Holkbam Park, and the late Mr. Cornish wrote of the delights 
of the reclaimed marshes, which are visited at night by the 
famous grey geese of Holkham. 

Coke will always be remembered as a great agriculturist, 
but we dare say that to him his Whiggism was an equally 
serious part of his life. One may suppose that, as in the case 
of other great Whig families, his politics was a point of family 
honour and a sacred inheritance. “To bea Whig,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “one must be born a Whig.” And recognising the 
same force of family pride and tradition, Thackeray said : “I 
am not a Whig; but, oh, how I should like to be one!” Coke 
professed his political faith with all the sententiousness and 
robustness of his kind. Virtually a feudal lord on his own 
estate, he fought for the liberty of the people against the 
Tories,—“ the vile Tories,” as he used to call them, “and their 
viler bead, Mr. Pitt.” We must refer the reader to the enter- 
taining narrative of the way in which young Coke, when he 
first came to Holkbam, was sent travelling about the country 
in a quite regal splendour. In Norwich old men still relate 
that their fathers told them that Mr. Coke had his horses shod 
with gold, and that his chariot had solid silver wheels, which, 
they surmise, are still preserved at Holkham. He was indeed 
“Coke of Norfolk”; in election lampoons in later life he 
was called “The Dictator.” To-day the electioneering squib 
might say that he had bought the county. 

We have not space to write of Coke’s friendship with Fox, 
and with Dr. Parr (the fact that Coke liked and admired 
Parr is almost enough to make the modern reader reconsider 
his pretensions to fame,—but, then, he was a Whig, and that 
explains much), and with William Roseoe, the historian, and 
Sir James Smith, the founder of the Linnaean Society, and the 
many Americans who adored him for his opposition to tho 
American War. In old age Coke married, for the second 
time, Lady Anne Keppel, who was nearly fifty years younger 
than himself. He had tried vainly to bring about a marriage 
between Lady Anne and bis nephew, who was his heir- 
presumptive, but failing this he married her himself. The 
four sons born of this marriage, one of whom is the present 
Lord Leicester, excluded the recalcitrant heir-presumptive 
from the possession of Holkham; but the latter never 
wavered in his affection for his uncle, and consoled himself 
by riding hard to hounds for the rest of his life. Of course 
the marriage was received with mixed feelings. Let us give a 
letter of congratulation from Lord Sherborne as an example 
of the sardonic manner :— 

“SHERBORNE Park, February 19th, 1822. 


My dear Uncle, 

It would ill become me to laugh, and I cannot cry at a 
measure you meditate for your Happiness, of which you must be 
the best judge. You may be assured Mary and I sincerely wish 
you all you anticipate. 

We shall be happy in paying our Duty; but don’t you think, 
since my head has become so bald, it will be as well not to intro- 
duce me as a Nephew? If I am to be shown up in that character, 
send me down some Macassar Oil, that I may make the best 


appearance I can. 
With Mary’s love and best wishes, 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Most affectionately yours, 
SHERBORNE.” 

The marriage, at all events, was a happy one in every way; and 
public malice hurt Coke, who was always genial and self- 
possessed, no more than he was injured in the long run by the 
bitter ridicule of his agricultural science. A man who has 
discovered an improved rotation of crops, and bas introduced 
sheep and beasts to a county where it was supposed that they 
could not possibly live, can afford to laugh at having an 
improved light plough spoken of as a penknife drawn bya 
rabbit. In 1776, when Coke succeeded to Holkham, the rental 
was worth £2,200. From 1818 onwards it was worth over 
£20,000, The annual sheep-shearing at Holkham became a 
festival to which agricultural pilgrims came from all over the 
kingdom. A well-known print, reproduced in this work, shows 
a similar ceremony at Woburn, where the sixth Duke of 
Bedford carried out all the Cokiansystem. Old Norfolk men, 
indeed, still tell of Coke's “ clippings.” 





VIRGIL’S FOURTH ECLOGUE.* 
THosE who “walk the studious cloister” should, if Milton is 
an authority, also love “a dim religious light” more than other 
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men. But by a curious anomaly there are some students who 
in the world of literature detest nothing more. Knowledge 
for them should always be busy with her torch, poking it 
eeaselessly about wherever there is obscurity or shadow. They 
insist on having a clear explanation as to who “the Pilot” is 
whom Tennyson speaks of one day “seeing face to face” ; they 
want to learn who “the angel faces ” in Newman’s great hymn 
really belong to, though, like Keble, that wise judge of 
poetry positively refused himself “to remember what he 
meant” ; and the fine veil of mist which hangs over the Fourth 
Eclogue is as hateful to them as afog. That poem, as all 
know, was written in the year 40 B.C., when Virgil’s friend 
Pollio was Consul. It was a notable year, for after a century 
of civil strife the peace of the world seemed to be secured by 
the reconciliation of Antony with Octavian, who was eagerly 
looking forward to the birth of an heir to the new Empire 
which it was his purpose to establish. Weary of misery and 
bloodshed, men yearned everywhere for a more peaceful era, 
and, recalling old traditions of a golden age, dreamed 
diwams of an earth that should once again be, as 
it were, the garden of God; nor could Virgil fail to 
be touched by this universal longing. The youthful poet, 
like Milton when he wrote Lycidas, was dwelling almost 
wholly in a world of fancy. The Eclogues do, indeed, some- 
times deal with facts, but they are so idealised, so coloured 
by imagination, that they concern us hardly at all, and our 
whole interest is in the charm of their artistic presentation. 
And as it is with the other Eclogues, so it is with the Fourth, 
except that the theme is “somewhat” loftier and larger. 
Virgil paints in it the dream-vision of a new world. 
Fragments of Sibylline prophecies, strange Stoic beliefs 
about great recurring cycles, legends of an age of gold, tales 
of a time when gods and heroes walked the earth, and when 
men lived guileless lives in an unlaborious Eden,—these and 
other like thoughts all cluster round the image of a new-born 
child who, with each advancing year, leads on this glorious 
epoch to its great fulfilment. We pass from the domain of 
realities into the world of imagination. Occasionally the 
poet’s art fails him, as when he tells us how in millennial 
meadows the ram’s fleece shall need no “ dyer’s cozening art,” 
but receive from Nature’s hand 
“ Soft blushing glow of crimson, gold of crocus, 
And lambs be clothed in scarlet as they feed” ; 

but on the whole the poem is delightful, and it owes much of 
its charm to its being deliberately vague. Virgil is too good 
an artist to destroy illusion by a fatal lucidity. The boy who 
is to be born may be with almost equal fitness a son of 
Pollio’s, the heir hoped for by Octavian, or no actual child 
ut all, but “the representative of the new Rome”; and 
curious scholars have supported each alternative with mis- 
taken learning, while Virgil's description of him as magnum 
Tovis incrementum leaves all interpre‘ers at variance, and the 
Jast four lines are so happily oracular, and are also so com- 
plicated by an uncertain text, that no two commentators 
agree as their exact meaning. The poem, in fact, is wrapped 
in a golden haze which baffles, as it is intended to baffle, 
ninute criticism, while Virgil himself assuredly never dreamed 
that his imaginative lines would be dragged into the dis- 
eussions of theology. But unhappily it has been otherwise. 
Constantine the Great formally expounded the Fourth 
Eclogue as a Messianic prophecy; Augustine half believed 
it to be so; the Sibyl who partly inspires it stands side by 
side with Davidin the Dies Irae as a witness to Christ; Pope's 
Messiah carries on the same tradition almost to our day; and 
Merivale, with fine ineptitude, calls this delightful piece of 
art “a sublime vaticination.” Because Virgil uses certain 
images which are also used by Isaiah, and which must be 
found in most visions of an earthly paradise, men imme- 
diately credit him with at least some measure of inspira- 
tion or of prophecy. Or because he speaks of “a new-born 
babe,” they attach to the phrase many of the associations 
which to-day gather round the words “ Unto us a Child is 
born,” and infer that the Roman poet has, perhaps through 
acquaintance with the Sibylline writings current in Asia 
Minor, obtained some real knowledge of Messianic prophecy, 
forgetful of the fact that, even if the Hellenic literature of the 
East had borrowed something from Hebrew writings, it could 
hardly, forty years before the birth of Christ, have given 
striking prominence to a particular allusion, which to the 
Jews themselves had no special significance, and which holds 





very little, if any, place either in the earliest stratum of 
Christian tradition or in the teaching of the Apostles, 

The three distinguished scholars, however, who each 
contribute an essay to this volume, though they differ 
considerably in their mode of treatment, concur in findin, 
distinct “Messianic ideas” in Virgil's poem. Professos 
J. B. Mayor especially endeavours to connect it, through 
the Sibylline poems, directly with inspired prophecy, a 
his proof hardly carries conviction. He quotes, for instance, 
a Sibylline Oracle which appears to be a direct translation 
of those verses in Isaiah xi. which Virgil’s lines seem almost 
to repeat ; but while suggesting that the Oracle was known 
to Virgil, he makes no attempt to determine the crucial 
question of its date. He merely speaks of it in a footnote ag 
“generally assigned to the second century B.C.,” although he 
himeelf allows that “the great mass of our Sibylline books are 
of Christian origin,” and the one he quotes closely reproduces 
a passage to which the Christian world has always attached a 
peculiar importance, so that the proof of its much earlier 
origin is absolutely vital to his argument. Yet if he fails to 
convince, both he and his colleagues never fail to interest and 
delight. Their devotion has, we think, misled them, just as 
his “great love” misled Dante to rank Virgil as almost a 
herald of Christianity. But though the intellect may dissent 
from their conclusions, their fine sympathy with Virgil's 
gentle spirit—that anima naturaliter Christiana—will appeal 
to all who honour him. And, after all, what has intellect got 
to do with appreciation of the Fourth Eclogue? Intellegis 
quae legis? is a question which closely concerns the student of 
inspired prophecy, but hardly touches those who seek in 
imaginative poetry not instruction but delight. 





THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE* 


Reavers of that thrilling book, The Flight of Marie 
Antoinette, will be attracted by the names of the same 
author and translator on the title-page of this new volume. 
M. Lenotre is the chief living authority, we suppose, on the 
history of the Terror. His study of the documents of the 
time is proved beyond question to be absolutely exact and 
thorough. In this book, for instance, he does not, like most 
historians and biographers, content himself with presenting 
his own conclusions, drawn from study and coloured, as all 
human conclusions must be, by the sympathies and antipathies 
of his own mind and nature; these we have in his introduction 
and notes, but the larger part of the book is made up of the 
documents themselves. Here before our eyes we have the 
almost contemporary materials drawn upon by hundreds of 
writers both of history and romance,—materials some of 
which exist only in their original pamphlet form; some of 
which, such as the terrible narrative of Daujon, have remained 
at least partly unpublished till now. 

It was not till after the Restoration—that is, about twenty- 
two years after the events of which their authors were eye- 
witnesses—that most of these precious pamphlets saw the 
light. There were, of course, many persons still living who 
had taken part in one way or another in the horrors of 1792-93, 
and many of them had already written down their recollections 
of a time never to be forgotten. The literature of the Revolu- 
tion was already of large extent. But M. Lenotre reminds us 
of the rather curious fact that very little of this early litera- 
ture was concerned with the sufferings and the imprisonment 
of the Royal family. He suggests one or two reasons for 
this. People wanted to forget the horrors of the Revolution ; 
present history was too exciting for them to care to look 
back ; it was a little dangerous, under the Empire, to arouse 
new sympathy with the house of Bourbon. Perhaps, too, 
France was ashamed of the whole story of the Temple and 
the Conciergerie, so unworthy of a civilised nation. But as 
soon as Louis X VIII. was on the throne, as soon as the poor 
dishonoured remains were removed, as far as possible, from the 
cemetery to Saint-Denis, as soon as people saw their interest 
in paying a late and useless tribute to the Royal sufferers, 
especially to her whose agony was the greatest,—then, 28 
M. Lenotre says, first came the flood of “elegiacal banalities,” 
to be followed—curiosity deepening and eyewitnesses gaining 
courage from the turn of the tide—by the valuable narratives 
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—_-- 
of the Queen’s last days which are here carefully collected 
in their original form :— 

«These narratives,” says M. Lenotre, “published for the most 
part in the form of short pamphlets of a few pages, shared the 
fate of all pamphlets ; they disappeared. Indeed, I think as a 
matter of fact they were not looked for very zealously, for they 
have been so often quoted that every one thinks he knows them. 
All the historians who have described the Temple prison and told 
the story of the imprisonment of the royal family have had these 
for their only sources of information; and for such a long time 
now every writer has been touching them up and colouring them, 
ond making dramas out of them, and arranging them to the best 
advantage for the support of his own particular theory, that 
those who take the pains to consult the ungarbled text of the 
original copies find it absolutely unrecognisable.” 


He goes on to remark how all this touching up and arranging 
robs the original documents of the “vividness of things 
seen.” “To the very clumsiness of these uncultured tales,” 
he says, “we owe many an involuntary revelation,’—both as 
to the minds of the men who, as guards or officials, were 
lwought by duty to the Temple, and as to the spirit, the 
words, the behaviour, of the Royal captives. These pamphlets 
bring him to the conclusion that “had it not been for the 
overpowering fear that was the prevailing sentiment in those 
troubled times, many of the municipal officers on duty at the 
Temple would have opened the door and shut their eyes.” 
The picture that used to be drawn by historians, of “ dis- 
dainful pride” on one side, “coarse ferocity” on the other, 
does not appear, when these narratives are studied, to agree 
entirely with the facts. And yet, somehow, these gleams of 
hope and tenderness only strengthen the pathos and deepen 
the darkness of the tragedy. 

Among the narratives contained in this volume, all illus- 
trated by introductions and notes full of information and 
suggestiveness, one of the most touching and dramatic is that 
of Goret, a member of the Commune who was engaged for 
some time in guarding the Royal family at the Temple. The 
narrative of Lepitre, another Commissioner of the Commune, 
is intensely interesting and full of detuils, partly concerning 
the escape planned by him and others, which fell through 
owing to his own cowardice at the last. He represents himeelf, 
writing in 1817, as a generous, devoted, self-sacrificing hero ; 
but M. Lenotre observes that this was not his actual character 
in 1793, and that his readiness to help the King and Queen 
had greedy calculation at the bottom of it. However, it must 
be remembered that no such plot could have been carried 
through without extreme danger to its agents, whether 
disinterested or not. ; 

But the most painfully vivid stories are those of the Con- 
ciergerie, and the keenest touches of tragedy are to be found 
in the narrative of Rosalie Lamorliére, the gaoler’s maid- 
servant, who waited on Marie Antoinette during the last weeks 
of her life. Students of the time are aware that some doubt 
has been cast on Rosalie’s story by the fact that it first fell 
into the hands of M. Lafont d’Aussonne, who wrote a Life of 
Marie Antoinette in which he drew largely on his own and 
other people’s imagination. Owing to this, M. Lenotre took 
special care to verify Rosalie’s narrative before including it 
among the absolutely true documents of Revolutionary history. 
He now lays before us the testimony of a certain Madame 
Simon-Vouet, who in 1835 was writing a book on Marie 
Antoinette, and moved by a quite modern passion for historical 
truth, found herself obliged to lay aside as incredible many of 
the legends of the Conciergerie. Aided by old friendships 
and recollections, she succeeded in tracing Rosalie Lamorliére, 
once servant at the Conciergerie, now an elderly woman living 
on charity in a Paris hospital; and a long conversation with 
her sufficiently proved the correctness in all important points 
of the detailed recollections preserved by Lafont d’Aussonne. 
The result is that we may accept as literal truth the heart- 
rending story of those months, which can have no effect 
but to deepen reverence for a Princess so noble in adversity. 

M. Lenotre follows the Queen to the bitter end, and tells us 
all that is known—it is little enough—of her burial near 
Louis XVI, in the cemetery of the Madeleine. The interest 
of his book is greatly increased by the careful plans and 
drawings that he supplies of the prisons and the cemetery, 
and even of the vaults of Saint-Denis where these Royal 
remains still rest in comparative solitude, nearly all the earlier 
Kings and Queens having been torn from their tombs in 1793. 


Antoinette, one in mourning, by Girodet, one, with a curious 
history, in hunting costume, are among the illustrations of an 
intensely interesting, if very painful, book. 





THE ITINERARY OF FYNES MORYSON.* 
Fynes Moryson, born in 1566, was elected a Fellow of 
Peterhouse at eighteen (by Royal mandate, he tells us). In 
1591, having obtained license of non-residence, he set out on 
a series of wanderings which lasted for four years. After 
some six months at home, he started again, this time in 
company with a brother. The brother died near Antioch in 
the following July, and Moryson returned home by way of 
Crete, Constantinople, and Venice, reaching London in July, 
1597. He put upat the ‘Cock’ in Aldersgate Street, incurring 
the suspicions of a zealous constable, who took him for a 
Jesuit on the strength of his Italian cloak. “The crafty 
Priests,” as he sagely remarks, “ would never have worn such 
clothes as I then did.” In 1599 he went to Ireland as secretary 
to the newly appointed Lord Deputy (Mountjoy, the suc- 
cessor of Essex), and stayed with him till his death in 1606. 
The Itinerary was printed in 1617, and Moryson died twelve 
years later. The two handsome volumes now before us are a 
first instalment—two more are to follow—and, as may be 
supposed, they are full of interesting matter. Vol. I. is given, 
after some preliminaries, to travels in Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France, to the experiences, in fact, of the four 
years 1591-95, and to the first stage of the second journey. 
Vol. II. opens with a description of Jerusalem. In the 
third chapter the author sails from Joppa to Tripoli (in 
Syria), journeys to Aleppo and Antioch, and from Antioch 
home. The remainder of the volume is occupied with “ Notes 
on Scotland,” an interesting chapter on the money side of 
travel—why did not Herodotus think of giving his experiences 
in this line ?—and the “ History of the Irish Rebellion” down 
to the October of 1601. In all this there is only too great a 
variety of choice. Perhaps the two Jerusalem chapters are as 
interesting as any. After paying two sequins—not quite a pound 
—as “tribute to the Great Turk,” the brothers took up their 
quarters in the Latin monastery, a step for which he afterwards 
professes regret. It would have been better, he thinks, to have 
gone to the English Ambassador at Constantinople and have 
obtained from him a janissary, or, as we should say, dragoman, 
to take them in charge. For one thing, they had to pretend 
to belong to the Roman Communion, a proceeding which 
evidently troubles him, though he refers the reader to the 
“four and twentie Precepts of Dissimulation ” for his defence. 
He had no high opinion of his hosts, hinting not obscurely 
that they were adepts in poisoning. He parted from them, 
however, on good terms, after declining with thanks the offer 
to be made a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. One of his com- 
panions who had seen through his pretence congratulated him : 
“En vérité vous étes fine,” a pun on his name (Fynes) which 
pleased him much. The two brothers, with two companions, 
paid £2 17s. for ten days’ hospitality, Moryson explaining that 
they had had only ten meals in the monastery. The Holy 
Places, &c., are described with great minuteness, the traveller 
entering a general caution that he did not believe all that he 
was told. 





ANNE OF BRITTANY.+ 
LADY DE LA Ware has written a pleasant and careful 
monograph, admirably illustrated by contemporary portraits, 
and vividly reproducing contemporary life, on one of 
the most interesting personalities of the period when the 
Borgias reigned at Rome. Brittamy was at the end of the 
fifteenth century the last of the great independent duchies 
that were gradually absorbed by the Monarchy of France. 
Duke Francis II., a man who revelled in the new light of the 
Renaissance and raised his duchy to a condition of the 
greatest prosperity, had by his second marriage two children, 
Anne (the subject of this volume) and Isabeau. His only son 
by his first marriage died as an infant. Anne was born on 
January 25th, 1476, and was carefully educated by her saintly 
mother, Marguerite de Foix. She, however, died when Anne 
was but nine years old, and three years later Duke Francis 
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died also, and Anne was proclaimed his successor. She was 
only a child, but, nevertheless, took a firm stand in regard to 
the freedom “of Brittany from French influence, and in 
defiance of Charles VIII. welcomed her betrothal by proxy 
to Maximilian, the King of the Romans, The French at once 
threw an army into Brittany, and a severe struggle lasting 
three years devastated the duchy. Anne was surrounded at 
Rennes, and, abandoned by her mercenaries, surrendered. 
Charles VIII. of France, the successor of Louis XI., did more 
than conquer Brittany. The little Duchess, brought face to 
face with her youthful conqueror, forthwith fell in love 
with him, and disregarding her betrothal to the King 
of the Romans, was newly betrothed, on terms extremely 
favourable to Brittany, and to Charles VIII. (who was 
actually betrothed to Maximilian’s daughter). These im- 
petuous young people, in the teeth of the public opinion of 
Europe, were married on December 6th, 1491, and in the 
following February Anne was crowned at Saint-Denis. Before 
her marriage the third of her many sorrows fell upon her, for 
her sister Isabeau, from whom she had never been separated, 
died suddenly. This first marriage was not unhappy, despite 
the faults of her husband, a man who marred a brilliant youth 
with excess. They had one son, who died at the age of four 
on the fifth anniversary of their wedding. Three years later 
Charles died at the age of twenty-eight years, and on the 
morrow of a reformation of character that promised well 
for France. Anne was certainly disconsolate, and resumed 
her rule in Brittany a Queen of sorrows. Yet within a year 
she was Queen of an earthly realm once more. She had 
seemingly, and perhaps not unnaturally, disliked Louis 
d’Orléans, who became heir-apparent on the death of the 
little Dauphin, and as he was married, though in form 
only, to Jeanne, the saintly but plain-looking daughter of 
Louis XI., there was little or no likelihood of the Queen- 
Dowager ever reigning again. But when Louis succeeded as 
Louis XII., good man though he was, he did not hesitate to 
pay an enormous bribe to the Borgias for a decree of nullity, 
and on January 8th, 1499—the dates are not quite clear in 
Lady de la Warr'’s book—Louis and Anne were married at 
Nantes. All these marriages and cross-marriages seem 
an-.extraordinary business, and not the less so when we 
consider the impeccable lives lived by both Anne aud 
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e ol, 
(? créve-coewr) are the orphan children of an eccentri 
Italianate Englishman who made his bome in the nei . 
bourhood of Naples, and have become by environm : 
and force of circumstances even more Italianate a 
their father. Tommy had been for a few years at school 
in England, and with his sister paid visits to English 
relations, but on the death of their father they practi 
cally severed all ties with a country whose customs and 
climate are equally uncongenial, and at the opening of the 
story we find them living in a small flat at Naples. Tomm 
has got work as an artist on a disreputable illustrated tiers 
Betty makes “casual and irregular appearances on the music. 
hall stage”; they are poor, shabby, but perfectly happy; 
constantly in debt, and never paying up until they are driven 
to; consorting habitually with Bobemian journalists, actors, 
and actresses; “admirably content to do nothing during 
prolonged periods,”—in short, cheerful, irresponsible children 
of Alsatia living from hand to mouth with no thought for 
the morrow, inseparable companions, and entirely devoted to 
each other. On this feckless, guileless pair there suddenly 
descend a quartet of English visitors,—Mrs. Venables, an 
authoress; her son Warren, an artist; her daughter Miranda, 
a hockey-playing public-school girl; and her niece Prudence 
Varley. Tommy Crevequer had been at school with Warren 
Venables, and regarded bim with feelings of hero-worship ; 
and a chance meeting in the streets of Naples leads to an 
invitation to lunch, and the setting up of an ill-assorted 
acquaintance which ends in the temporary destruction of the 
Crevequers’ equanimity. In achieving this result the influence 
of Miranda is quite negligible. She is a perfectly wholesome, 
slangy young Philistine who has not even begun to think, 
and merely fills the réle of unconscious humourist in the 
tragi-comedy. Mrs. Venables is a literary woman in search of 
“copy,” the business of whose life was to “ make of herself a 
sponge,” and let herself be filled by the waters of her experi- 
ences, which she afterwards squeezed out. Her theory of art 
was: “Be truthful and you will certainly be interesting.” 
“She had really a fine power of discerning and appraising 
significance in matters the most ordinary.” Endowed with the 
gift of being easily “ struck,” she quickly recognises the value of 
the Crevequers, and exploits them for all they are worth as a 
means of achieving an intimate contact with the people of the 


Louis, and the high standard of morality maintained in | country. Yet in the last resort, for all her artistic aspirations, 


their Court during an epoch chiefly notable for its low, Mrs. Venables is a prig and a Philistine. 
Anne's first child by the marriage was Claude, | newcomers, however, count for much more in the education 


standard. 


The other two 


who became Queen of France as the wife of Francis I. | and enlightenment of the Crevequers. Warren Venables is 
It was not until November, 1503, that Anne was crowned | far cleverer and more tactful than his mother, and his tolerant 
the second time at Saint-Denis, and made a magnificent, | acceptance of the brother and sister, though based on curiosity 


though coldly received, entrance into Paris. 
happy enough, for she was deeply attached to Louis. But 
sorrows and disappointments dogged her steps. Twosons and 
another daughter, Renée (who married Ercole d’Este, Duke 
of Ferrara), were born to Louis and Anne, but both sons were 
stillborn, and a certain fatality seemed to interpose itself 
between the issue of La Bretagne and the French throne. 
Anne herself died when still young. She was only thirty- 
eight when she fell a victim to the ignorance of doctors on 
January 9th, 1514. Her life and its entowrage form a curious 
scene to watch. A paragon of nobility and purity, her figure 
stands out against the dark background of her time. The 
splendour and the sordidness of her age only enhance an 
heroic and pathetic figure whose double crown was conjoined 
to-a crown of tears. 





NOVELS. 
THE FURNACE.* 

Trt excellent promise shown by Miss Macaulay in her first 
novel is fully redeemed in her new venture. In more senses 
than one, The Furnace is an exceptional book, for not only is 
ita novel without a hero and heroine, but the ordinary love 
interest is sedulously eliminated. To violate two traditional 
canons of romance and yet succeed in riveting the attention 
of the reader is no easy task, and its fulfilment stamps Miss 
Macaulay as a writer of no common ability. 

The story deals with a brief but crucial episode in the life 
of a brother and sister. Tommy and Betty Crevequer 





* The Furnace, By B. Macaulay. London; John Murray. [6s,] 





Her life was | not untinged with pity, is easily mistaken for genuine 


friendship. Last we come to Prudence Varley, Mrs. Venables's 
niece, an artist who is interested in things rather than persons, 
who from the very outset maintains an attitude of candid 
aloofness, makes no pretence of offering a friendship that 
she is incapable of feeling, and is rewarded in the long 
run by winning the Crevequers’ respect, and something more. 
The development of the retations between the two camps 
is traced with subtlety, sympathy, and a good deal of 
quiet humour. In the earlier stages of their intercourse 
the Crevequers boldly “ play up” to Mrs. Venables’s suscepti- 
bility to “ striking” impressions. They unblusbingly borrow 
money from their new patrons. Only by slow degrees do 
they penetrate the screens and defences set up by Mrs. 
Venables and her son and arrive at a true perception of their 
real attitude. Once that perception is reached the situation 
becomes intolerable. And unhappily for the brotier and sister, 
they are in danger of falling between two stools. On the 
one hand, they realise the gulf that severs them from their 
respectable acquaintances; on the other, they are no longer 
able to return with unimpaired complacency to their old 
manner of life. Yet the emergence of this self-respect has 
come too late to render it possible for them to uproot them- 
selves from their surroundings. The dénotiment affords 4 
partial solution of this problem, Tommy and Betty have 
been to a certain extent de-Neapolitanised. They have lost 
their capacity for unquestioning acquiescence in the old life 
without being able to achieve their new desires, What is left 
unimpaired, or rather enhanced, by their joint experience 1 
their mutual devotion :— 


“ As Botty had said, ‘We can help each other, and no one els 











a 
‘, the world can help us. Because we know each other so 


“the claims of one country and the other. 
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ll. Don’t you see?’ Prudence had seen—seen, too, 
wie the best thing they had—the thing that would in the 
: d matter, however much everything else failed. She had seen 
the Crevequers cast up, as it were, out of fire, holding this gold 
to them, when all else—the old and the new things aliko—had 
melted from their hands. And to all their questioning life could 

‘ye them as yet this answer alone. The other answers would 
art themselves out through the veiled years, slowly, painfully 

It was, then, a triumphant thing to have one posses- 
sion safe for all time—one thing that the inscrutable years, and 
failure and joy and tears, could not touch; one thing, in a world 
of uncertain values, that the flames of the crucible would not at 
all transmute. It was, in fine, an admirable thing that they had 
one another to sail boats with.” 

The Furnace is an uncommon book, alike in its theme and 
its treatment, and though the end is somewhat tantalising 
in that it withbolds information as to what ultimately 
became of the Crevequers, we are inclined, on the whole, 


to applaud Miss Macaulay for the wisdom of her reticence. 





The Playmate. By Charles Turley. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. (W. Heinemann. 5s.)—There is no need to introduce 
the author of “Godfrey Marten” and “Maitland Major and 
Minor” to the readers of the Spectator. His new book, though 
it carries his study of ingenuous youth one stage further back, 
and to that extent breaks new ground, differs in degree rather 
than in kind from his earlier ventures. There is the same kindly 
humour, the same intimate appreciation of the boyish stand- 
point, the same easy, unaffected style. If Mr. Turley had wished 
to give his book a sub-title, he might have called it “Tales of a 
Godfather.” The narrator is a genial bachelor of thirty-four 
living in the country, whe is in such request in this capacity that 
he is prompted to form a club, according to his own definition, 
“for enjoying ourselves. Wo shall play cricket, and live out of 
doors, and take excursions, and go on the trail, and that sort of 
thing.” The adventures of this unconventional club are eet forth 
in a series of episodes which, while primarily appealing to 
youthful readers, will reopen to many. persons of middle age the 
path that leads back to the lost paradise of childhood. 


The House of Lynch. By Leonard Merrick. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—In The House of Lynch Mr. Merrick tells how 
the daughter of an American millionaire marries a man whose 
distaste of the manner in which his father-in-law’s fortune was 
acquired is so great that he refuses to benefit by a penny of the 
money. The story, in spite of the serious nature of the theme, 
tells with a good deal of humour and considerable knowledge of 
human nature the struggle with unaccustomed poverty which is 
endured by the unfortunate Betty Keith, née Lynch. ‘The idea is 
original, and the treatment extremely clever. When we consider 
the stream of novels of doubtful taste and moralily, to which the 
world has unfortunately become well accustomed, The House of 
Lynch stands out as quite free from any touch of unpleasantness. 
Yet it is far from being a “ bread-and-butter story,” and repre- 
sents life as itis. It is not a great work of art, but Mr. Merrick 
may be congratulated on having produced a book which is 
thoroughly entertaining, while at the same time depicting every- 
day life with homely fidelity. 

The Fair Lavinia and Others. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—This book contains a collection of 
short studies of girls all living some hundred years or soago. The 
analysis of New England life is given with all the delicacy of 
touch which readers are accustomed to associate with the name 
of “Miss Wilkins,” and the portraits of her heroines are both 
lifelike and delightful. The book possesses great charm and 
freshness. Perhaps the prettiest of the stories is “ Amarina’s 
Roses.” 


Reapaste Novewts.—Captain Dallington. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—A story of the 
machinations of a celebrated highwayman, in which for once the 
Teader’s sympathies are engaged on the side of virtue -——My 
Merry Rockhurst. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—A book of sketches of the days of Charles IT. con- 
nected by a central figure. The story entitled “The Plague 
Cart,” in which a card-party is interrupted by the shouts of 
“Bring out your dead!” is decidedly powerful.——The City of 
Pleasure. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
The story of a magnificent enterprise ingeniously combined with 
& family mystery. Lisheen. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s.)—A story of Irish life, eminently characteristic, 
though not continuously attractive——His First Leave. By L. 
Allen Harker. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—The scone is laid partly in India, 
partly in England, with a cleverly contrived opposition between 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms,] 





In Our Tongues. By Robert H. Kennett. (E. Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 


—In these “Thoughts for English Readers” Professor Kennett 
brings his knowledge of Hebrew—he occupies the Hebrew Chair 
at Cambridge—to bear on some difficulties of the Old Testament, 
and goes on to discuss the same subject in other aspects. He is 
perfectly frank, and will have nothing to do with the special 
pleading too often used by the conservative controversialist. 
lie states, for instance, with absolute precision the composite 
character of the Genesis narrative of Creation, but he sees in 
this character a help, not a hindrance, to faith. Then, again, in 
treating the prophetical references in the New Testament he 
insists that to say the prophecy was “fulfilled” in this or that 
event does not mean that it was a prediction of the event, but 
that it found in it its fullest meaning. Similar is the meaning of 
“TIT am come to fulfil the law.” Christ did not make His actions 
correspond to its precepts. Some of these precepts, on the con- 
trary, He abrogated. What He did was “to make the Law full 


by developing it and raising it, so to speak, to its highest power.” 
This is a most useful and seasonable volume. 


Folk-Lore of the Holy Land. By J. E. Hanauer. Edited by 
Marmaduke Pickthall. (Duckworth and Co. 8s. net.)—This 


collection begins with a cosmogony as conceived by a “ learned 


Moslem,” which may be profitably compared with Genesis i.-ii. 
Then we have the stories of Adam and of Noah according to the 
same rendering,—Eblis entered the Ark hidden under the donkey’s 
tail, while Og, who seems to have been a grandson of Noah, sur- 
vived the Flood, which did not come up further than his ankles. 
Job appears, not a little different from the Job of Scripture, 
while Job’s wife is entirely rehabilitated in our esteem. About 
Abraham a number of curious stories have gathered; one of them 
represents him as having played on Habrin (patriarch of Hebron, 
which was then “inhabited by Jews and Christians”) the trick of 
the bull’s-hide. So we go through the Old Testament, struck 
as we proceed by the sobriety of the Hebrew and the extrava- 
gance of the Arab legends. The legends that have gathered about 
the personages of the New Testament are not given. They have 
ceased, thinks the author, to be local. The “time of ignorance ”— 
i.e., the period before Mohammed—is omitted, but the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Omar downwards is a fresh starting-point. 
Some of the stories seem to be at least founded on fact; and, 
indeed, when we come down to quite recent times we find 
undoubtedly genuine stories that might have been told of the 
days of the Caliphs. Tere is one of Ibrahim Pasha. A gold- 
smith of Jaffa complained that his house had been robbed, and 
remarked that the Egyptian occupation had not brought security. 
The Pasha promised redress. The next day he came to the man’s 
shop, and in the presence of a great crowd ordered the executioner 
to give the door a hundred lashes. Then he stooped as if to 
listen. “The door talks nonsense,” he cried; “ another hundred! ” 
He stooped again. “The samo tale; the door porsists that the 
thief is somewhere in this crowd of honest people, and that he 
has some of the dust and cobwebs from the shop on his tarbish.” 
He had his eye on the crowd, and saw a man hastily raise his 
hand to brush his fez. The man was arrested, and confessed 
his guilt. 


Essays and Addresses. By John Honry Bridges, M.B. With an 
Introduction by Frederic Harrison. (Chapmanand Hall. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Part I. of this volume contains five addresses given by Dr. 
Bridges on various occasions and to various audiences. The first, 
“ Prayer and Work,” was given on January Ist, 1879, and was the 
first of the New Year addresses which are a familiar function in the 
Positivist Society. It is an exposition of the religious element in 
the Positivist faith. ‘ Man the Creature of Humanity,” “ Religion 
and Progress,” and “Love the Principle” were also spoken to 
Positivist meetings; while “Some Guiding Principles in the 
Philosophy of History” was given as a lecture to the Sociological 
Society. Part II. consists of “Commemorative Addresses,” which 
illustrate what we may venture to call red-letter days in the 
Positivist Calendar: Thales, Bacon, Harvey, as “Heroes of 
Thought,” and as “Heroes of Literature” Dante, Calderon, 
and, put together in a combination which is, perhaps, a little 
surprising, Corneille and Diderot,—we wonder what these 
two antagonistic souls would have thought of the alliance. 
Finally, we have an account of the Positivist Calendar in general 
in the “Day of All the Dead,” an address given on the last 
day of 1905. This summary indicates a very wide range of 
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intellectual activity. Few men had such a variety of interests ; 
still fewer united this variety with an unceasing practical work. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has constructed an eminently characteristic 
memorial of his friend and colleague. The introduction with 
which he prefaces the collection is especially informing. We 
could not desire to have a better account of Dr. Bridges’s general 
attitude of thought and feeling. Perhaps he might have spared 
his Christian readers the declaration that the “supermundane 
visions” in which they are, it may be, weak enough to believe—as, 
indeed, did Harvey, Calderon, and Corneille—have “no relation 
to what reasonable men think and know, or to what good 
men and women love and desire.” “No relation”! This is not 
a “catholic” utterance, though we are told that Positivism is 
“ Catholicism become scientific.” 


Immortal Memories. By Clement Shorter. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This book, Mr. Shorter says in his “ Prefatory ” 
notice, “is not for my brother-journalists to read.” As, however, 
it has been sent to this journal, we have ventured to disregard 
his prohibition. Four of the papers are reprints of speeches 
delivered at various literary celebrations, festivals held in honour 
of Johnson, Cowper, George Borrow, and Crabbe. Then comes 
an appreciation, also an after-dinner speech, of Mr. George Dutt’s 
“Highways and Byways of East Anglia.” A paper read before the 
Johnson Club on “Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,” in connexion with 
the “Reades of Blackwood Hill,” a learned genealogical work 
noticed in the Spectator of July 7th, 1906; another on the 
“Private Life of Frederick Lassalle”; and a list with notes of 
“Lord Acton’s Hundred Books,” make up the volume. We are 
ready to repeat what the Northern Farmer said of his parson: 
“A said whot a owt to ’a said.” The occasions suggested a 
certain discursiveness of treatment. In the Johnson essay, 
for instance, we are long in reaching the proper subject; 
but then it would be unseemly to orate in Lichfield and say 
nothing about Anna Seward. But generally we find little 
eause to complain. The papers are not, and are not meant to be, 
profound; but they are genial, sympathetic, and certainly read- 
able. Now and then the criticism takes us by surprise. “ From 
this point of view, the poets before Cowper and Crabbe—Pope, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, and others—were scarcely pocts at all. Masters 
of language every one of them, able to command a fine rhetoric, 
but not poets.” Goldsmith not a poet! Language fails us, as on 
a memorable occasion it failed a famous teamster, to express our 
emotions. Possibly the salvo, “from this point of view,” may be 
pleaded. It is this: “What is poetry? Surely it is the expres- 
sion in rhythmic form—or even without it—of the sincerest 
emotions concerning nature and life.” That seems to shut out 
not a few of the world’s poets,—Horace among them. And 
“without rhythmic form”! We had always thought that poets 
wrote verse; but it is never too late to learn. 


English High Schools for Girls. By Sara A. Burstall, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This is a complete manual of the 
subject, the work of one who knows it from beginning to 
end, and has the power, which this knowledge does not always 
bring, of viewing it all round. The first chapter forms an 
admirable introduction; all the details must greatly depend on 
our conception of “The Aim of Girls’ Education.” When some 
half-century ago what may be called the Renaissance of girls’ 
education began, there was a vehement demand from the leaders of 
the new movement that girls should receive the same education 
as boys. That demand has been substantially conceded ; but we 
are beginning to see that the principle is quite consistent with 
much variation in detail. The physique of the girl is different; 
her final cause in the scheme of human life is different. 
And these differences have to be considered in practice. It is 
for the general advantage, to take a very simple example, 
that a girl should matriculate, whether this be the terminus 
ad quem, or a quo, a year later than a boy,—at seventeen, say, 
rather than at sixteen. After this we discuss external and 
internal organisation ; the teacher—when will women teachers be 
able to look forward tothe great prizes of the profession which 
are open to men?—building and equipment; the Corpus Sanum, 
under which heading are some admirable remarks on games; the 
Mens Sana, with a special discussion of the curriculum ; method ;, 
discipline-—-why “summa jus”?—which is really made more 
difficult by the exclusion of the sors tertia, caedi; form management; 
scholarships, &c., where we have a hint that the transference of 
pupils from primary schools may be on too large a scale; technical 
teaching ; and social life. This is a book very much to be 
commended. 


George Alfred Henty. By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie and Son. 
%s, 6d. net.)\—Few would suppose that G. A. Henty’s life was 





. . — ————— 
“active” in the ordinary sense of the word. The books which 
came out year by year with his name—sometimes three 
four, in a single season—together with the other li . work 
which he was known to do, seemed to indicate a life seden = 
rather than active. And yet these books occupied but a smalt 
part of his time. He was emphatically a man of action. He left 
Cambridge in 1855 to serve as a volunteer in the Commissariat 
Department in the Crimea. In 1859 he went to Italy to help in 
the same way the Italian Legion. Then came some years of work. 
as a mining engineer. After this, in 1866, he went out to Italy 
as war correspondent of the Standard. In this capacity he wag 
present at the battle of Lissa. Then came another spell of mining 
work. After this he went through the Abyssinian Campaign, made 
a professional visit to the Suez Canal, saw something, but not as 
much as he wished, of the Franco-Prussian War, was in Paris in the 
days of the Commune, went with Lord Wolseley to Ashanti, took 
a cruise along the West African coast with H. M. Stanley, and 
went with the column to Kumassi. The Carlist War was the 
next scene of his activity, and after this the Nearer East, where 
the Russian and the Turk were fighting it out. All this is told by 
Mr. Manville Fenn in excellent style: He could hardly have 
found a more congenial subject, and he handles it admirably, 
Meanwhile he amply justifies his sub-title, “The Story of an 
Active Life.” The many books which Henty sent out filled but 
small part of his time. He was accustomed, it seems, to dictate, 
and an ordinary day’s work was six thousand five hundred words, 
At this rate a book of average length would not take more than 
three weeks. Doubtless this accounts for Henty’s chief fault,— 
diffuseness. His characters make speeches which are often more 
than page-long. Dictating is a dangerous habit unless the limitg 
are rigidly fixed. 


The Gentlest Art. Edited by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co, 
5s.)—Every one would not guess that the “art” is that of 
writing letters,—that is, good letters, letters which are delightful 
to read at once and remain a possession for ever. Mr. Lucas’s 
little volume is “ A Choice of Letters by Entertaining Hands,” He 
begins with “Marjorie Fleming writes her first letter,”—this is 
the first in the “Children and Grandfathers.” He ends with Mr, 
Weller, senior’s, announcement of the death of Sam’s “ mother-in- 
law.” Between these two we havea most attractive collection of all 
sorts and conditions. We have by no means lost the art, as some 
people insist on saying. It is true that most of the letters here 
date from before the penny post, for this is said to have been the 
great destroyer. Quite enough, however, to reassure us are later, 
A more charming volume it would not be easy to find. 


Or even 


The Cult of the Rifle and the Cult of Peace. By H.S. Perris, 
M.A. (T. Sealey Clark and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Perris does not 
promote the cause which ho has at heart by this kind of talk. It 
would be as unreasonable for us to suggest that he has taken up 
this cause for the sake of the profits which this book may bring 
him, or because he wishes to be made the salaried secretary of a 
League of Peace, as it is for him to bring charges of self-seeking 
against all who have anything to do with armaments. What is 
it he wants us todo? To disband our Army and dismantle our 
Fleet? Mr. Haldane pleases him no more than does Mr. Arnolé 
Forster, and if he speaks of ships it is to sneer at “naval 
alarmists” and lament over the cost of a ‘ Dreadnought.’ Would 
it have alarmed him if, when the Turks trespassed on the 
Egyptian frontier, we had been unable or unwilling to send a 
reinforcement to the spot, and had suffered all our beneficent 
work in Egypt to be undone, and the fellaheen to be put under 
the heel of an Ottoman taskmaster ? 


What Rome Was Built With. By Mary Wincarle Porter. (H. 
Frowde. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a curious bypath of history. Noone 
would imagine how large the subject is. It was Augustus’s boast 
that he found a Rome of brick and left a Rome of marble. But 
when we inquire how many kinds of marble are to be found in the 
great city we begin to understand what the boast meant. Italy 
supplied the famous Carrara marble; Africa the marmor 
Numidicum, with its endless varieties of colour; Egypt the marmor 
Alabastrum; France the marmor Celticum; and Greece many 
varieties from Chios, Carystos, Hymettus, Paros, Scyros, Taenarus, 
and other places. Even Western Asia contributed kinds of its 
own. Other stones besides marble were used; there was tuff, 
silex, porphyry, granite, verde antico, basalt, and others. All this, 
with many details which we must leave unnoticed, makes up & 
highly interesting book. 


Days Of. By Henry Van Dyke. (Hodder and Stoughton. 68.) 
—The chief employment of Mr. Van Dyke’s “days off” seems to 
be fishing. This sport he describes with not a little gusto. Heis 
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~~ ielined to'synipathise with the resolute angler whose passion 
for the sport cost him a bride who was both a beauty and the 

ter of a millionaire ; but then she belonged to a humanitarian 
Jeague, if that is the right name for an association which anathe- 
matises anglers. All this—and there are other papers in which 
the same subject occurs—makes pleasant reading. It is good 
also to see an American’s appreciation of the Quantock Hills. 
this is a readable book, but it would have been 
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£108,000 IN EXCESS OF THE COST PRICE 
at which they stand in the Balance-sheet. 


This represents a margin of SEVEN PER CENT. upon a total 
of 1} millions sterling so invested,—a remarkable feature in 
THESE DAYS OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 
For new Annual Report and full particulars apply to 
The ACTUARY, 15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


s.Ww. 





THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Expands with your Library Built up in Sections, each part 

being Fitted with Removable Glass Doors, which Exclude all 

Dust. Additional Sections can be Attached either Vertically or 

Horizontally. The “Gunn” has the Appearance of a Handsome, 

Solid Piece of Furniture. First-class Cabinet Work and Excellent 
Material throughout. 


Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 


Mustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices—Sent post-free on Application. 


WM, ANGUS & CO., Ltd. 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.0. 


ALLIANGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrica: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burgiary and Theft 

Fidelity Guarantce. 

Annuities. 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 


£16,000,000. 





branches of Insurance :— 


to the Insured. 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Company’s Offices or Agents. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


SILK AND WOOL FABRICS 


COMPANY, LTD. 











LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
DRUCE & CO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 


OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
OLD CAK-PANELLING 
REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 

OLD PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Estimates FREE. 


CURTAIN FABRICS 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 








ROYAL | 
INSURANCE | 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 


FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 


_ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & 00's 
Manufacture now bear the aunexe e-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 


H AM P TO N S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Quoen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 








TRADE-MALE. 








— 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDiToR, but 
te the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>———_ 

Adcock (A. St. J.), The World that Never Was, 8vo ..(f. Griffiths) net 
Allen (R. W.), The Opsonic Methed of Treatment, 8vo...(H. K. Lewis) net 
André (G. G.), The True Light, cr 870.......000-0+-0sss0000(S. M. bes net 
Bacon (E. M.), Henry Hudson: his Times, cr 8vo......... 
Ballard (F.), The True God, er 8¥0.....+.. 
Bellairs’ Melodic and Rhythmic Primer for ‘the Pianotorte, 4to ear net 
Birmingham (G. A.), The Northern _ cr 8yo... 
Bonhote (J. L.), Birds of Britain, 8V0 ...........0.... 


Brown (H. H.), By Meadow, Grove, and Stream, cr 8vo 00 sovecee! 
Bruce (R.), Fifty Years among Shorthorns, 8vo (Vinton) net 
Call of the Homeland (The): English Verse, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 
Callender (G. A. R.), Sea-Kings of Britain : Hawkins to Blake (Longmans) 
Cooke (W. B.), For King and Love, and other Stories, cr 8vo (J. Ouseley) 
Corbett (J. S.), England in the Seventeen Years’ War, 2 vols. (Longmans) net 21/0 
Day (B. L.), Our Heritage of Thought, 8vo ...... commune M. Watkins) net 
Dickberry (F.), Phantom Figures, cr 8vo . i V. White) 
| ae (E. W.), Atlas of European History, imp 'Bvo eoceen pccnsenpennens (Bell) net 
pty % i" Delivered, and other Poems, cr v0 ..(Sisley) net 
“he 3 Bombay in the Days of George the — (Longmans) net 9/6 
the New Theolog: —_ CF BVO... ..0008 3: Allen) net 
3% of Agriculture, Vol. ol Green) net 20/0 
Fisher (I.), The Rate of Interest : ie Wotare, &c., BVO ... 
Francke (A. H.), A History of Western Tibet, cr 8vo ... 
ay of Siena, 8vo 


seeeee 


‘St Catherine 
Gerrard a Life’s Seasons, and other Poems, cr8vo (Digd: 
Gilbey (Sir W.) and Cuming (E. D. ) George Morland : his 


‘Trees and their Life soel net 25/0 

Social eccnece coceese cosceee th & Eider} net 5 

pg eae raaces erwe i iloder 8 Stoughton) 60 
Diy 3 

igty 8 Love) net bM 


Houston (E. J.), The Boy Electrician, cr Lip ae -~4 
Hunter (M. Y. and *Y Y) and Munro ries i The ‘Ciyde, ities an 
Painted TD) Mee Macls 8vo cagsevoconensnccnsonones oF (Black) at 20/0 
Hyde (J. D.), Mrs. Maclean, cr 6 
Index Ce Tratment (Ax), nite’ ' by B. Hutchinson and H. 8. Collier, Bro. 


san net 21/0 

The nn A and Power of Mind, er 8vo , Simpkin) net 5/0 

hways and ry oy in Kent, er 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 

2 y 3 cone of the ~vemewoay pase — 
To-day, _— ° 

6/0 


vd). Gel Golding (H. A.), P: nginee 
+ me ate 
), Sa a ood- Engravings, &e., ‘vo (Binh) es net = 
-), The ne Christ, and ~y Sermons (Wellby) ust 3/6 
‘Whose House is the Wilderness, ..(Ginn) net 5/0 
and Sanders (L. C.), eemnandl - England daring” ‘the Reign of 
y oe sees eoceee cooene ..(Longmane) net 7/6 
acnogrege (i ), The Netherlands, 8vo .. oll 
Mackinlay (G. ) "The Magi: How they Recognised Christ's ‘Star, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pee tin Fort Seamen, and other Poems (W. Blackwood) net 
M. V.), Pron. 3 Develoy — -_ sranacsnetred ee net 
Parkes & )» “te Desert Way, cr ecccnccceesscoccesss 
Pedder (D. C.), Where Men Beson, or 10 


coeces: kin) 
‘ihineld) net 
Percival (A. 8.), Practical Integration, * _ illan) — 
Power @. Place Names of Decies, 8 ..(Nutt) net 128 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Cities of St. Paul, Sro (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Robertson (Ww. A.) and Ross (F. A.), Actuarial Theory (Oliver & = net 21/0 


36 
ifeand 
—_— net 20/0 








aun P.), 
Grove alo), 72 
Hazelburst a 


—— SpA, ae 
7/6 





saneeee 


H, C.), John Ha: and his Times, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
and Lang (A.), The King Over the Water, 8vo (Longmans) net 15/0 
- Melrose) net 15/0 


, and other mens cr 8vo .. Sisley) net pn 





Shield ( ) 
Smellie (ij Ia the Secret Place, cr 8vo ...... ncimétiageniniidell a 


Inclinations : Poems, cr 8vo Sisley) net 
aro iH A Holiday in heaps ry | Valley, Svo (Smith & Elder net 180 
), by the Author of “ Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 8ve 
(Longmans) net 12/6 
Turner (W.), Transfer Printing on Enamels, Porcelain, and Pottery, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 25/0 
A Child’s History of Westminster Abbey ameter 2’ net 3/6 
ty, Sin, and the Saviour, cr 8vo ee, 5 
Flower seinen in English, eamneen ih 
* (Dent) net 21/0 


of the Tree, cr 8vo.... 6/0 
Kite A. y a a Veasey e T.), Act, 1997, an: 
the Limi! Partnerships Act, 1907, 8v0 “ .(H. Cox) net 3/6 
Woodhull (M.), The Epic of Paradise Lost, 
Yerkes M.), The Dancing Mouse, cr —_ 
Zeuner (G.), ‘echnical Thermodynamics, 


Storer ( 
Swinburne 
Turenne 


and I 





‘or 8v. a 
dobpaeanreeseniened (Constable) net 36/0 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 

PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 

LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Elinburgh and 

Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 

large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 

sanatorium, and large cov gymnasium, swimming bath, 
engine-rooms, 


os, stabling. Standing in 

30 acres, with a considerable “and valuable frontage. ——- pro- 

oie THRING, oo on mortgage.—For further details a; apply to essrs. 
GApiras, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, No charge 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


2 UFOR.- IN. TYNE EDUCATION 
PUPIL TEACHERS CENTRE FOR GIRLS. 


THREE VACANCIES for ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES will ocour at the 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre at Christmas. 

Applications for the Appointments are invited from University Graduates. 
Commencing salaries will vary from £90 to £120 per annum, according to 
e ience and qualifications. 

Successful Candidates will be required to commence on 7th January next. 

Weight coe ntti be attached to — qualifications for teaching any of the 
subjects ordinarily included in t urriculum of a Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 

Application forms (to be completed and returned not later than first post on 
Monday, 9th December), may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED in January, Degree or equiva- 

Jent in Modern Languages (French and English Literature). Training or experi- 

ence desirable. Salary £100-£120, according to qualifications. —An lications, 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent at once to the HEA EAD-MISTRESS, 





te. 
OUNTY LONDoOY,, 
a RP 


UNTY COUNCIL INVITES 
intments on the COUNCIL'S LIST OF EXAMINERS soe ONS for 
i 8, in the Sab ects and fos for the Examinations specified bel rr the Seasion 
JONTO SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Oo F 


below 


tic, English. 
INTERMEDLATE COUNTY AND PROBA SCH 
Botany, istry, French, Geometry, Mantel Prince A ESHIPS, 
Nesdivwwee E Phyck gics, Elementar. ce. 
=. ogy = E 5 ra 8. 
orks ensura Machine 
pa ~ FP m4 Mechanical Drawi wane Construction, 
< AMINATION. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEAVING 
Arithmetic, English, Sooenee ye History, Freehand Drawing 
> 
together with 


Geometrical Drawing, Needlew 
~~ ee should be made on the f * to be obtained, 
ane of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, Ed 
fete then fl am. on fue Desamben, Wl, anoemtenn tye fod nok 
r am. on acco 
ge pred 
idates applying thro eg for th 
enclose @ stamped and f addressed env or the form of application should 
, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


vassing, 
for Lana | oa . : 
ll particu of Appointments in the Council’ 
in the London Count ouncil Gazette, which an ye | 
ae —e = essrs. = S. King and —) 2 and 4 Great Smith § 
estminster, price, including pos 5 
prepaid subscription of 68, 6d, postage, Hid. an issue, or for the years 


Clerk of the Ins Son Con 

rk 0 ie % P 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., aice County Counell, 
22nd November, 1907. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The Pay ol oorery Senne. PaVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a of Avery Hill Resid 
a ap wl ens Eltham. mines aay 
a University Degree or its equivalent. 
The salary attack! to the post is £500 a year, togeth board, 
ay oy a cro — Soe ae 
e a uired to commence k 
Easter Holidays, or, if ‘ible, A. An, was Che Ge 
Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, 9th January, 1908, 
oo by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 
tes applying through the tt for the form of application should 
age a stamped and addressed enve _ 
Janvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
torent, f the Council 
particu of t) uncil's requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
—— in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from 
he Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for 
the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 








G. L. GOM. 
Cut of Pe oa Comaty Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. 
23rd November, 1907. 


i i i ae O F yO 8 DD Gs, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
wets of :- 

HEAD-MISTRESS of the London County Council Sydenham Secondary 
School for Girls, Sydenham Hill Road, S.E. 

The salary attaching to the post wi!l commence at £300 a year, and will rise 
by six annual increments of £15 and one of £10, subject to satisfactory service, 
to £400 a year. 

The qucconatal 





F< peg will be required to commence work after the 
Easter Holidays, or, if ible, earlier. 

Applications Su said be le on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with lars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, London 
Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom the 

returned not later than 11 a.m. on Mon: lay, January 6th, 1 
accom: by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Can — tes apply through the = for the form of application should 

eth oa uither directly or ao will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, 8.W., price, including postage, 144, an issue, or for the year & 


prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 


Count; 
must 





G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
26th November, 1907. 


ELBY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The > sap of the above School WILL REQUIRE in January the 
services o 
(1) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach English and other 

ubjects. aan £120 TRESS qual 
qualified to teach French and other 
Fr annum, 

Applications ae. ~~ forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Mr. J. H. BANTOFT, 33 Finkle Street, Selby, where they must be 
returned not later than 7th December, 1907. Copies of not more t three 
recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


1” Reettemeeee—" ™ + EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


(Seco School for Boys and Girls.) 
The GOVERNORS of the above institution TINVITE iT PPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MASTER, to commence duties in January next, 
ra must be good disciplinarians, and must be specially qualified to 
Latin and English subjects, 
Salary in accordance with the County scale, to commence at £150 a year. 
Ap lications, which must be received not later than twelve noon 0D 
Monday, December 9th, 1907, are to be made on forms to be obtained from 


J. W. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
The Polytechnic, South Tottenham, 


ANTED, for ONE INFANT, a sensible, diligent 
NURSE, North age | preferred, about 30 years of age, in country 

near London. Good wages, and every consideration for faithful service.— 
Apply, Box 215, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. _ 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A VACANCY occurs on 
the Ist January for a really SMART LAD leaving school, in leading 
firm, wholesale tea and coffee trade, Exceptional references required— 

















BOOTH, care of Abbott's, Eastcheap. 
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WIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 

DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


TICAL LECTURER (WOMAN) will shortly be REQUIRED 
A MATHEMA ment. Salary £175. Applications must be received not 





poe pebay, December 7th, 1907. 
ni ticulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, 8.B 





NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
pssured.— Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and 3. o premi 
p Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











CANCY for ONE PUPIL on an Estate on borders 
Vy of Surrey and Sussex, 600 ft. above sea level, where a comprehensive 
knowledge of Estate Management may be gained. Farming, including 
special justruction in Poultry, Architecture, Surveying, Timber and Under- 
woods, Roadmaking, &0., &c. Terms, 150 guineas a year. To live in owner's 
house. Only a gentleman's son would be taken.—Apply “ALPHA,” c/o 
Hooper and Batty, 15 Walbrook, E.C. 








LECTURES, 4c. 
Ye CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


Te Urnoip Personat Lisertr anp Pensonan Resronsipiviry. 





President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
Dec. 2nd.—“ The Case for Individualism.” By Mr. Huau Ex.ior, 
Mr. Marx H. Jupce in the Chair, 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. 


ARE CHINESE PORCELAIN—A Collection of 
Unique Specimens of MING and EARLY KANG-HE Examples 
ON VIEW at GORER and SON'S GALLERIES, 
170 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
DAILY 10 till 6, SATURDAY 10 till 5. 





T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


Rect ae SCHOOL FOR Yam ey oe. ty ~ 

mn! t on d ines, ent Specialists 

for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 








: Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
on ap pli +i 


- - 











CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 








CO PsRwsert HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE IL. DODD, M.A. (late Lect in Educati 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OCOLLEGE. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S8, (late Director “a G muasium) Mrs. 
Ail Dre 








ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, © train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ed hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
ber spa Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
“et with 1 oes teachers. 

ALTH UDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Fitishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


et 








LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Siudents 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








Admission by presertation of Visiting-Card. 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY llth, 1908. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for 
certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for COMPETITION in June, 1908. 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Cam)., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 26 taken. London Professors. 

ial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arfanged to London 
or Paris uring holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
} ial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 


T PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL— 

The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held at the School on December llth, 12th, and 13th. These Scholarshi 
exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees,—Particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

. ‘THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
= thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
; hildren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. 
‘Tom sea, PRINCIPALS —Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 



































A NGLO-FRENOH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, November 7th. 
HiG8FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALVE and Miss WALLIS. 


__AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 














ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

a BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
Heal nd, Ann ual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Miss yr x b . F yh hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
()UTROOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
te ABM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 
. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, aa by vue 


man. Gardeni tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. 
HUGHES JONES, Many PEERS, F.B.HS, lst cl. certificates, Bee rospectus. 














NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
‘ INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
EDUCATED WOMEN here find an attractive vocation. Gymnastics (Ling's 
System), Remedial Movements, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Aisthetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWEUL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate Sogegy J and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, aud other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained 6a 
application to Miss H, L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion cencerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withingtou, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thevousiy 

ood education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind ia 
a sound body, No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 











VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 
URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 











r}\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, ‘Thorough education, Bracing climate, Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.— HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stalf of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatioa 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymuasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from Indi the Colonies, 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss @. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) | 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languag-s Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hag Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N DAW. 
&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


109 Colmore Row, Birming! 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
University successes. Games. Health, ha) 
pediment oi hee be 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Education on modern lines. 
iness, and moral training of pupils 
HERS. 





ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTFORDSHIBE, 


An EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, another 
ot ~ oy annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be held early in 
December. 

For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., at 
the School. One of these may, at the discretion of the Head-Master, 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


H* sales 
Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted nd electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
hools in the last ten years. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
SCHOOL. 


PERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELS TED 8S CHO OL. 


AN EXAMINATION for SIX HOUSE EXHIBITIONS (£20 per annum) 
~_ begin on December 4th.—Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, 
ssex. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 

tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 

workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. spoues advantages to 
y 


Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19, 

Fine buildin School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent one, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
DECEMBER 3rd and 4th.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, December 3rd-5th. Nine Foundation Scholar- 

ships, giving free tuition and £20 towards boarding fees (£50 to £40); Twent 
Monmouth voor rey Day-boys (£10 and free tuition) ; and some Head- 
Master’s Exhibitions ( to £15), open to sons of clergymen and officers. Four 
Leaving Exhibitions annually, £60 to £30.—Apply, Heap-Master, School House 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moderate fees, ew and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 

A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


." LEYS SCHOOL, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 3rd. 
AKHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


‘A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS will be held on DECEMBER 12th and two following days,—Applica- 
tion should be made at once to the BURSAR. 


FUNDHEAD (near).—Mr. R. E., LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), 
late Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
Holiday Pupils received.—Glen 














YORKSHIRE. 









































Army, University, and other Examinations. 


Cottage, Grayshott, Hante. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborné.—For 
—— spply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M,A., Acreman 
use, Sherborne. 





OOTHAM SCH 
(Under the management of Feat Posind, ORK, 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinat io 1s in 1906 ana 1 
, A new feature for post- Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP cou ow. 
t g non and Modern History with special reference t; BSE, 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. © existing 

The School continues to hold a stro iti i 

~aien re logy, Carpentry, Se. Veistre-hour work, 

‘or copies o! tus and full iculars with regard . 
apply to the HEAD MASTER. Bootham School, York. “° S°b0larships 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certi istincti 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education Cantu’ © Distinction 
| EIGHTON 
NE 





in the 
PARK SCHOOL 
AR siisrie aCOnO o L, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Uni iti 
The School stands in its own grounds of abo pt wee 
~~ ~~ the Sot bs = ahout 45 acres, high above the 

‘or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarshi 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, Mk st the Sem 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
on DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70 
will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. . 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master 

Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special 

arey Setncasinn Cate. You Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
e rps. ew buildin; ves-court, swi ing- : ti 

for Sons of Officers and Clerey. * swimming-bath, dc, Exhibitions 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35. 

on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and = erie 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 

Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

CHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE Boys 

(Aged Ten Years and Under). 

A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 

three to four years) will awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 

THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK. ‘ 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back. 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 











will be he’ 
£40, and = 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chale 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ac aired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ecsmahing 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVESa 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the language.— Address, 61 Bue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
———, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 

ighest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IVIERA—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE «4 

FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. Terms, strictly inclusive 
Private suite if desired.— Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 


. ‘v 
ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply 
PINCHES, Tichterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care, Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—_Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


pas DESIRING to SEND their DAUGHTERS 
to a good HOME in PARIS, where conversational French is rapidly 
acquired, and piano lessons are given by Monsieur de SEYFRIED, a brilliant 
upil of Leschetyzki, are recommended for further particulars to Mrs. 
GODSELL, The Grange, Stroud, Glos. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDSTR,, 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large ary 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


N ENGLISH LADY, married to a well-known Freneh 
artist, and residing in a beautifully situated villa near MENTONE, 

would TAKE a LADY BOARDER for the winter months; suitable for s 
oun lady wishing study French or painting.—Apply, Mme. 8. B, 
Box 213, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
































EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Denetttey tatat near Rhine. 








Good English references,—Apply to Friulein P. ZOLD, 7 
St., Bad Kreuznach. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
§ BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Toca of the fees to be a 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invi call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRBING, and CO., 
than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who ‘Conal establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
B Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes,” 
containing full particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Oontinent. Price Sixpence, 
a EN a ENIGHTLEY, Educational Agents 
MAN " , Education gents, 
- 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


memes 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberlaud Avenue, W.C 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
fi, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telographic Address, 
“Jriform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








‘ 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
a eras with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and E icity. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
; BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 





PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 

view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 


Pembridge Square, London, w. J 
W ANT E D. 


tee martstn @ 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: ‘‘Syndicate, Kendal.” 
AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under eqotiat expert supervision. 
Also every description of General Printing. rite for Estimates.— 
GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 4114 Harrow Road, London, W. 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 3s. 7d.; 4} lb., 3s. 101.; 
Slb., 4s, 1d. ; 5} Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd, Waterford. 


ORFOLK TURKEYS are the best produced in 
England; my Turkeys are emane the best produced in Norfolk. 
Order at once to secure the best of mine. Prices on application, Also Surrey 
Fowls, the Table Fowl par excellence, 7s. per couple trussed and carriage 
paid.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 






































ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

- 6Ib., 2s.; 9lb., 2s, 6d.; 11lb.,3s.; 14]b., 3s, 6d.; 2LIb., 5s. Carriage 

paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind ouly. Quick delivery. 

Full postenlose post free. Selected Cured Fish.—NOBTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
d made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
By parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
TETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Boeks—B 0OKS—BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.—Our New Lists containing the most Noteworthy and 
ponent Books of the year, and including a large selection of Books for Youn 
DE » Will be sent you post-free on receipt of name and address.—A. and F. 

NNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. Orders from these lists executed by return. 


First Book (Spring) Now Ready.—Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

FMAsHis FROM THE ORIENT; or, A Thousand and 
One Mornings with P. , in Four Books, 

a By JOHN HAZELHURST. 

Mr. Hazelhurst is a sonneteer who sings every Morning with rest, fluency, 




















TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
5S PER CENT. PROFIT-SHARING SECURED NOTES 
OF THE 


Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Ltd. 


‘The Board of the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, 
Limited, has been for some time considering, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers of London and Messrs. Speyer & Co. of New York, the best 
plan for dealing with the Notes which all due on Ist June, 1908, 

A Plan is now in course of preparation for the extension and of 
}; Notes and the provision of further moneys for the requirements of the 

mpany. 
Owing to the serious financial situation all over the world the Directors feel 
that it is inexpedient at the present moment to take the steps necessary in 
order to carry through the Plan. As soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made the Pian will be published and submitted to the Noteholders and 
Shareholders for their consideration and approval. 
In the meantime the above-mentioned Houses, with Mr. Lazard Speyer- 
Ellissen of Frankfort o/Main, have arranged to purchase at their face value 
from the Noteholders the Coupons falling due on Ist December, 1907, and the 
Sterling Noteholders are invited to present their Coupons in due course to 
Tue Loypoy anp Westminaten Bank, Lrurrep, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
for the purpose of carrying through this arrangement. 
A statement of the Company's affairs will be published with the Plan. 

By order of the Board. 
W. E. MANDELICE, Secretary, 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C., 
27th November, 1907. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
5S PER CENT. PROFIT.SHARING SECURED NOTES 
OF THE 


Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Ltd. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers of London, Messrs. Speyer & Co. of New York, and 
Mr. Lazard Speyer-Ellissen of Frankfort o/Main, have arranged to purchase, 
at their face value, from the Noteholders, the Coupon falling due on the 
1st December, 1907, and the Sterling Notcholders are invited to present their 
Coupon in due course to Taz Loxpon & Westminster Banx, Liurrep, 
Lothbury, London, E.C., for the purpose of carrying out this arrangement. 

The holders of the Sterling Notes are invited to deposit their Notes, with 
the Coupons, at Taz Loypow & Waesruinster Banx, Limitep, pending the 
publication of the Plan mentioned in the Comvany’s advertisement of to-day's 
by ae — Bank will issue against the deposited Notes Receipts transferable 

elivery. 

If within twenty-one days of the Publication of the Plan any Bearer of a 
Deposit Receipt ‘by notice in writing, addressed to Tae Lowpow & Wesr- 
MINSTER Bawa, Limitep, expresses his dissent from such Plan, or if the Plan 
be not published before the Ist day of June, 1908, a Note of equal nominal 
value to that represented by his Deposit Receipt will be delivered free of 
charge to the Bearer of such Deposit Receipt in exchange for such Receipt 
duly endorsed. If within 21 days after the Plan is published such notice of 
dissent is not given by the Bearer of a Deposit Receipt, the aforesaid Bank 
may treat him as assenting to tho Plan, and may give on his behalf any formal 
assent which may be a When the Plan becomes effective the Bearer 
of the Deposit Receipt will entitled in exchange for his Receipt, duly 
endorsed by him, to the rights and benefits attached by the Plan to the Note 
represented thereby. 

A similar notice will be published in New York by Messrs. Speyer & Co. 
dealing with the Notes in United States currency. 

SPEYER BROTHERS. 


7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 27th November, 1907. 


+ 











8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£11 lls. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, 
SICILY, NAPLES, BIVIERA. 
£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYREUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 
8th—March 7th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. : 
). rte ROYAL MAIL 
e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MALTA, 








SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above . 


ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 











FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FABES to CANADA 

and the EAST. gm | Service, Only Four Days’ Open Sea. 

TO Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA, sW- 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22) days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZHALAND. 


wee BARGAINS.—Yellow Book, illus. by Beardsley, 

13 vols, 42s.; Menpes’ Whistler (40s. net), 15s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12 vols,, illus., £6 10s. ; Fox Davies’ Armorial Families, 1895, 32s., cost 
255s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Prompt attention to all enquiries.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


T\CONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING. —Send for H. J. 

Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as published, 
but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA.- 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for XMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS for all ages and tastes. Alsoa List of Standard Literature 
and Popular Works.—H. J. GLAISHER, R der and D t Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols,, cloth, Pick "gs Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett’s Battle of Maratlron, a Poem, 820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile-Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1818; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807 ; Paradise Lost, 1667 ; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827 ; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., pa boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. f . - — for Casanova —s rt vette 
4; Assurance zine, t 13 vols.; Gallantry, 3 vols., 
DARKER’ BigMINGHAM. 

















keen enjoyment of Nature.” —The Times. 
: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


nals of 
~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., 
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As a condiment Mustard owes 
much of its popularity to its 
medicinal properties in stimu- 
lating the flow of the gastric 
juices, and thus promoting the 
digestion and assimilation of 


the food eaten. 


Colman’s: Mustard 


of course! Accept no substitute 


REG. 8.5.B, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £65,000,000. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other oF Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 








——._ 


MAPLE & Co’s 


EASY CHAIRS 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” : ent free 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 








HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. e . ° e ‘ 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 1s. 8d. per }- Ik . Tin; Sd. per 02. 
Medium, 1s. 6d. per 1b Tin; 4\d. per oz 
THE MEDIUM IS THE MOST POPULAR. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 








Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


Dr. J. 


Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Aots like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA «= - - 





The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


bere ang Medical 
each bott 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 


Testimony accompanies 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





THE UNION BANK OF! 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 183. 


Paid-up Capital ......ssss00000 ~ssessees+-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund............ «+++ £1,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there is no “ K” gust 
4ee% any high-class Store will obtain 

“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Eng “4 








“K” SHOES. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A,; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPANy, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Taz SuBscRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, WiLson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSKLLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and Wa. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





iMEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, i277 Pow. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very siperior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any —— Station, including Cases 
Bottles. 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO,, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sotze ProprieTors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz, 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per dos., carriage 


Te be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St» 
‘Manchester. 


Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 
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wir. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS. 
TION OF ISABEL. 
(1) THE meee By Ronald Macdonald. 


T LEAVE. 
(2) HIS FIRS By L. Allen Harker. 


(3) THE DESERT VENTURE. 
By Frank Savile. 








A Great Work of Travel. 


FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE. 


By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 
2vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 36s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Lieut. Alexander has raised in this book an enduring 
monument to the memory of his fallen comrades.” 

STANDARD.—‘‘ An admirable record of an expedition which has 
given its leader a very distinguished place among African explorers. 
Every page records some curious experience.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ An entrancing book of travel.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘“‘ An expedition which, it is hardly too much to 
say, is likely to be reckoned among the most important which have 
hitherto been made in Africa, and has afforded the material for a 
most interesting book.” 

THE LATEST BOOK ON PERSIA. 


ACROSS PERSIA. By £. Crawsnay WILLiAMs. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d, net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We find Mr. Williams a travelling 
companion from whom we part with regret, and only hope that he 
will introduce us to other countries, for there is a freshness and a 
vigour about his writings that make ‘Across Persia’ a book to 
keep and to reatl when the weariness of city life is upon one.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by CONSTANCE ELIZABETH Maup, 
Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

British Weekly.—* Among all the delightful books of the new season there is 
none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral. It is, perhaps, the most purely 
joyous, moving, and charming work that France has given us fora long time.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* The translator has succeeded in a difficult task, render- 
ing a remarkably interesting work in a strikingly attractive manner.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“* A book that should not fail to win many appre- 
ciative English readers is the translation of the charming autobiography of 


Mistral.” 
Prof. Eiton’s New Book. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Otiver Etroy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlook.—“ Mr. Elton’s studies are full of enlightenment and keen pleasure 
for those who read great books.” 

Glasgow Herald.—** Professor Elton is one of the best-informed, most philo- 
sophical, and most readable of our present-day critics. He possesses the rare 
faculty of seizing the essential, and of imparting to his studies an intellectual 
continuity and completeness which raise them far above the function of mere 
commentaries,” 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: 
a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated 
from the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. Locu. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Birmingham Post.—* This is one of those rare books that make a sure and 
unforgettable contribution to a reader's mental equipment.” 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By Ropert HatcH KENNETT, Canon 
of Ely and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 
sy W. B. DrumMoNnD, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘*A most suggestive volume, which will be eagerly 
welcomed by those who wish to approach this important matter in a scientific 
spirit.” 


THE CHILD’S MIND: its Growth and Training. 
By W. E. Urwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Tribune.—t These two volumes should be read consecutively by the teacher 
who takes interest in his profession, Dr. Drummond's, indeed, may well be 
commended to the notice of parents. Mr. Urwick’s book should set many a 
teacher thinking.” 





A Magnificent Volume of Reproductions of Portraits by the 
Celebrated and Popular French Etcher, Paul Helleu. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
By HELLEU. 


Containing 24 Plates beautifully printed and mounted on Art Paper 
in a handsome binding, 20 by 15 inches, 25s. net. 


““We consider it excellent for those 
who desire to acquire in the minimum 
of time a practical knowledge of 
French, to be of real service in con- 
versation, as opposed to the usual 
examination French.”—The Atheneum. 


FRENCH 


BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


Enlarged and Adapted by THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., 
B.Se. (Lond.) 


Based on ROSSMANN AND SCHMIDT'S 
Work, which is adopted by the Prussian 
Board of Education. 


“There was no kind of lesson that I heard more frequently 
and more successfully here than those based on Rossmann and 
Schmidt, and dealing with the schoolroom, the pictures, &c. 
The pupils were always bright, eager, and interested the whole 
time. They never showed the least sign of ‘mauvaise honte’ 
or unwillingness to speak a foreign tongue. On the contrary, 
the fact that they were actua!ly speaking French added to their 
enjoyment.”-——Miss Mary Brebner, M.A., who visited the schools 
of Germany as Gilchrist Travelling Scholar, in ‘‘ The Method 
of Teachiog Modern Languages in Germany,” p. 5. 


The Series comprises the following volumes : 
Part I. 160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth 1/6 
Part II. 176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth 1/8 
Part III, 260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth 2/6 


Part IV. LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp., with 
many Illustrations, cloth ... 2/- 


LIVRE DE LECTURE, an illustrated 
History of France, French 
Literature and Geography, 
by H. VIVIER. 160 pp. cloth 2/- 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN 
FRANCAIS, by H. VIVIER, 
cloth re oie ao Sue 


‘Indeed, nothing seems to have been omitted that could help 
and interest the most apathetic British child; and we con- 
fidently recommend the book to schools where sufficient time 
can be given to use it thoroughly.”—Journal of Educatioz. 

‘‘ Certainly the best First French Book on Reform lines that 
I have yet seen. Before leaving Marlborough, I used your 
First and Second Courses in two forms with excellent results.” 
—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer, Goldsmiths’ College, 
London University; late Assistant-Master, Marlborough 
College. 

We are constantly receiving letters expressing 
satisfaction with this Course, which is steadily 
establishing itself as the best embodiment of the 
Direct Method in the English Language. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRENCH- 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DiC- 
TIONARY.—The First of the Uniform Inter- 
national Dictionaries of all Subjects in all 
Languages, with Pronunciations shown in 
Phonetic Script. By PAUL PASSY and 
GEORGE HEMPI. 1,312 pp., 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Brochure and Full Prospectus on application. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


and Edinburgh. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, well printed and attractively bound, with Illustrations, 


wice 5s. net. 
A MOTOR MAN 





IN FAIRYLAND. An 


All-the-Year-Round Fairy Tale for Old People who have remained Young, 
and for Young People who are growing Old, to be read in the houses of 
those who partake of high tea, and where the associations of the Stables 
have not been desecrated by Motor-cars. By Caartes TiHursBy. With 
excellent Humorous Lilustrations by H. R. Mrivar. 


In crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


CRABLAND AND LF. ‘Two 
Fairy Stories, by Harriet J. Scripps, Author of “A Little Handful,” 
** Sparkleg,” “‘ A Monkey Friend,” ‘‘Chums,” &. With Illustrations by 
Miss Evita A. Cunrrr and Miss Dora Aveusta Deacon. 
In crown 8y¥o, tastefully printed and bound, and illustrated by Photo” 
graphs of Animal Life taken from Nature, price 5s. net. 
A NEW NATURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE MINIMISINGS OF MAURICE. 
Being the Adventures of a very Small Boy among very Small Things. By 
the Rev. 8S. N. Sepawick, Author of “ Petronilla,” ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Druids,” “The Romance of Precious Bibles,” “The Story of the 
Apocrypha,” ‘‘Sermons from Nature,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 


6s. 
EL: AUSTRALIAN STORY. By 


*** Jael’ ought to sell well as a book for the young person. It is irreproach- 
able in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too often 
thought good enough for the young sister or niece.”—P.T.0O. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. net. 


THE MASTER KEY. A Story of Inspiration. 


By Groree Rorps. 
“ A story with an atmosphere of manly faith and high purpose.” 
—Manchester City News. _ 








JAEL: AN 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, and other 
Poems. By Sipyzy Samson. 
In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, price 2s. net. 


SEVEN SONNETS. By A. JosepH DE 


PERQUES. 
«The sonnets are a pretty bit of composition.” —Shefield Daily Independent. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 
LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets and Poems. By 
A. W. ApaMs. 
** Gracefully and harmoniously written. A book which should be read with 
interest by any sympathetic lover of poetry.”—Scotsman. 
“ Sonnets marked by a reflective and sensitive fancy, which has considerable 
charm.”’—Times Literary Supplement, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
CONTENTS, DECEMBER, 197. 


Ture KaAIseR AND THE Future. By Calchas. 

Avustria’s Dark Horse. 5 Edith Sellers. 

Tur Sienrricance oF Mr. Hearst. By Sydney Brooks. 

Tue Succession oF Mr. MerepiruH. By Laurie Magnus. 

Tue LireERARY MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. By George A. Birmingham. 
Brieuton. By Mrs, John Lane. 

Lorp SALISBURY: THE PeaAcEMAKER. By Chedo Mijatovich. 

Tur Evictep Tenants (IRELAND) Act. By Lord Eversley. 
Tue Letrers oF Queen Victoria. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Home Rute my Croatia. By V. Hussey Walsh. 

Society anp THE Criminal. By F. Reginald Statham. 
Booxsetiters’ TrapE Dinner Sates. By Joseph Shaylor. 
ATLAS AND Mepusa. By Alfred Noyes. 

Foreign AFFAIRS; A CHRONIQUE. 

Tur Sroorine Lavy. (Concluded.) By Maurice Hewlett. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No, 461 for DECEMBER. 
(Wira Suprrement anv Inpex.] 


JupGmMeNtT Ix THE Ricumonp Case. 
Mepicat Inspection oF ScHOOLS. 
RELIGION IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Ipota Pu.rrrorum.—XI., GEomeErry. 
Natura Fixer. By Charles Fisher. 
CorresPonpENce :—Influence of the State in English Education (Prof. 
Sadler) ; Colloquial Latin (Dr. W. H. Rouse) ; Examiners’ Howlers. 
Reviews :—Introduction to Child Study, by W. B. Drummond; Modern 
Studies, by Oliver Elton; George Buchanan, by D. A. Millar; The 
Churches and Modern Thought, by Philip Vivian ; Safe Novels ; Christmas 


Books, &c. : 
Prize ComMprritions FoR January :—Translation, £2 2s.; Extra Prize, £2 2s. 








By Harold W. Atkinson. 
By H. Winifred Sturge, 


Price 6d. 5 per post 84d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 


light supper repast. 
In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








rere. 
BY THE LATE FRANCIS THOMPSON 


POEMS. POEMS. 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON. With Frontispiecs } 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Pott 4to, 5s. net, : 


[Seventh Edition 
SISTER SONGS. ae 


An Offering to Two Sisters. By FRANCIS " . 
L &.. : S THOMPson 
With Frontispiece by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Peon 
5s. net. ~ 
ATHEN 4UM.—“ A: poet of high thinking, of ‘ celesti , 
imaginations that found literary images of py a gag 1 and of 
English poetry an imperishable name.” : a 











BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, w. 


——.., 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHop 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEaArRs 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telephone: CrnTRaL 1515, . 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos. Codes: Usicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








WALKER’S 
DIARIES 


WALKER’S 
LOOSE 
LEAF 
DIARIES. 


TO COLLECTORS. (Now in the Press.) 


“PICTURES | A RECORD OF THE PRICES 
AND Realised at Auction 
(PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS) 
THEIR during the Season 1906-7, Cloth, 10s, net. 
VALUE.” “4 PICTURES,” 
VOL. II. 


31 High Street, Eltham, 
Send stamp for Prospectus. 
b | 
Waterman’s 
FOUNTAIN 
ideal pen 
ideal 


Waterman's should accompany every 
traveller; it is always ready to use, no matter 
when you want it. You may find occasion to 
write out-of-doors—you can comfortably do so 
if you possess a Waterman's ideal. 

Waterman's ideal frees you from the necessity 
of using the Boarding-House Pen or the Hote! 
Pen, which, passing from hand to hand, are 
spoilt long before your turn comes. 


£1,000 INSURANCE COUPON. 


The Publishers have always maintained the dis- 
tinctive high quality of these, the best Pocket 
Diaries made. The ‘“‘Loose Leaf” Diaries embody 
a new principle, and will be found to adapt them. 
selves to any individual requirement. 


Full Lists of 160 different kinds gladly sent 
free on application. 


JOHN WALKER & CO, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.Cc. 


Ltd., 











Kent. 





**Eleven years ago HAROLD BEGBIE gave me the Water- 
man’s Ideal with which I am writing this, and I calculate 
that I have written between 15 and 20 millions of words 


with this one nib, and it is still as good as ever.” 
—E. KAY ROBINSON. 


Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post-free from L. &C. 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C, (New York: 173 Broadway.) 


—_ 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR: 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED GIBSON. 


Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “on Sale” to Schools. Beturus 


and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. w 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, 
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wr. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


1 GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE COURT OF PHILIP IV. 
By MARTIN HUME. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. net. 


Daltr News.—" His great and handsome book is alive from end to end with 


colour and movement.” 
Dally Curowictr.— Nothing the writer has yet done in the domain of 


history can compare with this, his latest work,” 
Dany TsLEcRaPrH :—“ It is a book which lovers of geographical history 


will enjoy. , ; 
The NatT1on :—“*...... this extremely interesting volume.” 


u.B.—A New and Cheaper Edition of Major Hume’s famous 
pook, “The Wives of Henry Vill,’ has just been issucd. 


Price 78. 6d. 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 
By Sir REGINALD GRAHAM, Bart. Demy 8vo, 


Illustrated, 10s. net. 


Firtp.—“ Brimful of interest from start to finish.” 
Wortp.—“ Abounds in amusing reminiscences.” 


GEORGE SAND & HER LOVERS 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “ Madame de Staél 
and her Lovers.” 








Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


Dairy Mart.—“ Mr. Gribble has achieved singular success in this admirable 
biography. He has salted it with wit, and his insight is remarkable.” 


BATH UNDER BEAU NASH. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “ Farmer George,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 15s. net. 





Datty Curonictr.—‘ The book is a banquet of sweet associations....... A 
thoroughly entertaining volume.”’ 
Dany Tevecrapu :—* This is a bright, attractive book.” 


2, SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
MR. STRUDGE. By PERCY WHITE 


The Grope.—“ Undoubtedly this is the best thing Mr. White has done.” 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. (2nd Impression.) 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT 
Dairy CarovicLte.—* Shall we call it the wondrous book ?” 


BUNKUM. § (8rd Impression.) By FRANK RICHARDSON 


Dairy Matt. —“ Hilariously funny."’ 


PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. (2nd Impression.) 
By HELEN MATHERS 


THE WOMAN IN THE WAY. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


THE SPANISH PRISONER. 
By Mrs. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


CIRCE’S GARDEN. By CULLEN GOULDSBURY 


THE STARS BEYOND. By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE 
And 
THE LISTENER. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


An Enthralling Volume of Ghost Stories. 


3. OmILDREN’s BOOKS, 
CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Verses by H. BELLOC. Pictures by B.T. B. Crown 4to, with 
over 80 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 





This new volume by the Authors of ‘The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” is 
pane most amusing book for boys and girls which has been issued for many 
years. 7 


CHRISTMAS AT POVERTY 
CASTLE. 


By TOM GALLON. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, W.C, 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF FRENCH VERSE. 


Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. Chosen and 
Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford 
India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

TRIBUNE.—“ May be cordially recommended. ..,...In a critical introduction 
of thirty pages Mr. Lucas gives a clear and valuable survey of the develop- 
ment of French poetry, in which he shows a fine appreciation of the different 
modes and phases of the poetic art that prevailed between the days of Villon 
and those of Verlaine. The notes are kept within a brief compass ; they are 
partly biographical and partly explanatory. Both editions are handsome.” 


THE RISE of the GREEK EPIC. 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard University. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
MORNING POS7.—* Few books on ancient literature are more suggestive 
or more delightful than this." 


ANCIENT BRITAIN and the IN- 
VASIONS of JULIUS CAESAR. 


By T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin). 8vo, buck- 
ram, with 44 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s. net. 


FRONTIERS. 

By the Right Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. The Romanes Lecture delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, November 2nd, 1907. 8vo, 
paper covers, 2s. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COLLINS. 
Edited by C. R. STONE. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; 
lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 

[Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


THE POETS—Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred 
Tennyson, 1340-1892. 
Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold 
separately). Vol. I., Chaucer—Burns; Vol. II., Wordsworth 
—Tennyson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. net; on Oxford India 
Paper, in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. net. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS 
AND COMPANY'S LIST 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MODERN SPANISH PAINTING 


By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, London 
Demy 4to, 59 Photogravures, £5 5s. net. (Limited to 300 copies.) 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
THE PROLOGUE 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 13 Ornamental Borders and Initials by 
AMBROSE DUDLEY. Feap. 4to, 3s, 6d. net. 


RUSKIN AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


By DEAN FARRAR. With Portrait Frontispiece from the Woodeut by 
R. BRYDEN. Demy lémo, 6d, net. 


THE SARUM BOOKLETS 


A series of reprints, with Decorative End Papers, Frontispiece, and ‘Litle-page; 
each in a designed Border in two colours, Demy l6mo, paper covers, 6d. net, 
cloth, gilt, 1s, net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. By WasuincTon IRvING. 

FAIRY TALES FROM TUSCANY. By Isapetta Maria 
ANDERTON. 

RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, AND OTHER DOG STORIES. By 


Dr. Joun Brown. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By Joun Rovsk1n. 


With the Original Lilustrations by Ricuarp Dorte. 


POEMS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


A series of daintily produced booklets, suitable to send to friends, printed 
throughout in two colours, with Frontispiece and Greeting Card, s' paper 
cover, tied with cord, 4d, each, The set of six in a box, 2s, net, 


WISHES. By Ricuarp CrasHaw, 
SOME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SONGS. 


Herpert, Lovetace, and WALLER. 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. By Roper? Brownine. 
THE SLEEP. By E. B. Browntna. 
CAVALIER TUNES, By Rozert Brownrna. 


STEPHEN MARSHALL 


A FORGOTTEN ESSEX PURITAN. By E. Vauguan. With 


18 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS AND CO., LTD., 
Saint Paul’s Buildings, Paternoster Row, London, 





By HERRICK, 
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3 NEW BOOKS 


THE HAPPY 
MORALIST 


By HUBERT BLAND 
(“ Hubert” of the Sunday Chronicle), 


Author of “Letters to a Daughter,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHAIN 
INVISIBLE 


By RANGER GULL 


A powerful and absorbing Monte Carlo 
Story of Love, Intrigue, and 
Adventure. 6s. 


OSCAR 
WILDE 


BY 
LEONARD CRESSWELL INGLEBY 


Demy 8vo, 410 pages, with Crayon 
Frontispiece by S. Wray. 
12s. 6d, net. 














WERNER LAURIE, LONDON. 








Price One Shilling net. 


NEW POEMS. 


Book I. 


By W. G. HOLE, Author of: 


QUEEN , ELIZABETH: an Historical Drama. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator.—‘ Excellent in plan and _ brilliant 
in execution Mr. Hole has established himself 
as one of the few literary dramatists of our day who 
are worth anything.” 


POEMS LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Daily News.—‘ One feels it a pleasure to 
make the fullest acknowledgment of the seusuous 
movement, the imaginative power, the distinction 
of epithet and metaphor, which form the most 
potent qualities of these poems.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


Feap. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


See the December BOOK MONTHLY, 
6d. net, for Sciected Lists of the Christ- 
mas Gift-books; for an Appreciation of 
Thackeray by the Amcrican Ambassa- 
dor; for other fresh Articles and capital 
illustrations; and for all the News of 
the Book Worid. 


You can get the BOOK MONTHLY, which 
appears on the first of each month, from 
your bookseller, from the bookstalls, or from 
the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, who, on 
receipt of 2d. to cover postage, will forward 
a specimen copy of the November number, 
which contains a symposium by the leading 
publishers on ** What Publishers Read.” 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackerar. 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIA'TIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(vy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Douatious toward the Funds of the Associatiou 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
CU., 1 Poll Mall East, 58. W. 





NOW READY. No. 1. 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY. 


A Review of Science 
and Literature. 


No. 1. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


LORD RAYLEIGH (President of the Royal 
Society). How do we Perceive the 
Direction of Sound? 

Tue Note Books of SAMUEL BUTLER 
(the Author of “ Erewhon”). 

MAX BEERBOHM. The Fire. 


Hon. R. J. STRUTT, F.RS. Can 
Detect our Drift through Space? 


Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL. The Study 

of Mathematics. 
STURGE MOORE. 
G. L. STRACHEY. 
G. A. PALEY. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


we 


Baudelaire. 

The Last Elizabethan. 

Biology and Politics. 

A Triptych of Poets. 
Half-a-Crown net. 

Yearly Subscription, 10s. post-free. 


“4 We congratulate Mr. MacCarthy on 
his first number.'’—THE NATION. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manu/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 





Hemstitched. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. |! 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 . | Gents’ 3/1l , 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
POCKET Rosinson & Cieaver have a 
ele ce ct world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 

per doz. 
MATCHLESS 
SHIRTS with 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 4 fold Fronts & 
Cuffs & Bodies 
ee of Five Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
a See (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cutts, and Fronts, for. 
14/- the }-doz. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 


Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A _ proved Scientific Triumph. 
iF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Inventiov 

endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO., 

86 Queen's Road, Brighton. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quaury MOTOFRIEZE. 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


FADED ROCK CREY 


(and 13 others). 


COLOUR 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH facon 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





$$ 


“BLACK WOop» 


For DECEMBER contains 


Memories of a London Club. 
By Daviv Masson ; as Dictated to His Daughter 


The Navy from an Inventor’s 
of View. 


A Nubian Highway. 


By Artuur E. P. Wet, LL, 


*“Marlbrook s’en va-t-en Guerre,” 
By Major G, F, MacMvsy, D.3,0, 


Some New Novels. 
Drake: an English Epic. 


By ALFrep Nores, 


The Post Office of India: its Work 
and its Romance. 
By Sir Antuur Fansuawse, K.C.LE., C.S.L, C.V.0, 


The Fly on the Wheel.—Chaps. 10-13, 


By the Author of “ John Chilcote, M.P,” 
Lord Melbourne. By Cuaktes Wuauster, 
Musings without Method. 


The Happy Criminal—Favourite of Humani- 
tarians and Anthropologists—Sir Robert 
Anderson's Opinion—Two Kinds of Crime 
—A Napoleon of Crime. 


Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin—The 
Mystery of Collaboration. 


Famine and Unrest in India—Mr. Morley’s 
Act of Clemency. 


Mr. Balfour’s Leadership. 


Witu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
No. 370. DECEMBER, 1907. 


MODERNISM AND THE Papal Encyciicat. By the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Moyes, D.D. 
CRIMINALS AND Crime. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Alfred Wills. 
Tue AnGio-Russian CONVENTION. 
A. Vambery. 
OveR NIAGARA—AND AFTER? By J. W. Cross. 
ZESCULAPIUS AND HIS Heirs IN CuRISTIAN Rowe. 
By St. Clair Baddeley. 
REVIVAL OF THE Forg-Drama. 
well. 
INVASION AND 
Leyland. 
Tue SQuaRES AND Open Spaces oF Loypoy. By 
E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Tue CLaims OF SENTIMENT UPON InpIAN Poticr, 
By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L, C.LE. 
Tue CuurcH AND THE Law. By the Right Hon, 
Earl Russeli. 
Tue Past or tHe “ Panturon” ry Oxrorp Srreer. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 
Tae Opium Epict anp ALconot 1x Cura, By 
Herbert A. Guiles (Professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge). 
A TwevrTu-Century Romance Writer: 
DE France. By Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch 
DiIckENs AND “‘ Fatuer Curisrmas.” By Theodore 
Watts- Dunton. 
London: Sporriswoope & Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 30) Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ~~~ wy New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tue Leapennalt 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





Point 
By W. RB. Macpoyatp, 


By Professor 


By Gerald Max- 


ImpertiaL Derexce. By Joha 


Marre 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


| May be had by order through any Booke 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. — 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


December, 1907. 


An Issue of Greatly Varied Interest, 


and containing, amongst other 


valuable articles— 


Episodes of the Month. 


Germany and England —Some 
Unpublished Pages of 


German Diplomacy. 
By IGNOTUS. 


The State and the Family. 
By ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 8.W. 





A NEW BOOK BY 


WILLIAM J. LONG. 


WHOSE HOME IS 
THE WILDERNESS. 


With Frontispiece in Colour and Fall-paze and Marginal 


Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 


These descriptions of wild fo'k, one by one, include Mr. 
Long’s observations cf bird and animal life fiom his study 
windows as well as those recorded ia the wilderness where 
“hunting without a gua” is his favourite pastime. 


Decorative dark green and gold cloth coyer designed by the 
Illustrator of the book. Uniform in style and treatment with the 
Author’s earlier works 

Price 5s. net. 


By the same Author and Artist. 
Six Shillings net. 

SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 
NORTHERN TRAILS. 
A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. | 
BRIER-PATCH PHILOSOPHY. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR, 


Four Shillings and Sixpence net. 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. 


“lustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


THE BIRDS OF | 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The issue of an entirely new and really magnificent 
work on the Birds of Great Britain (order passeres) of 
which the text has been especially written by Dr. Butler, 
and the full-page plates of Birds, as well as the figures of 
eggs, have been lithographed in natural colours from 
coloured drawings by H. Gronwald and F. W. Frohawk, 
M.B.O.U., F.E.S., is an event that will awaken interest 
not only among ornithologists, but amongst all earnest 
students of Natural History in the Kingdom. Numerous 
as are the works on Natural History that have been issued 
of late years, not one can be called complete either as 
regards text or illustrations, and of the more scientific 
works, nearly all are very costly. 

The Author and the Artists. 


The author, Dr. A. G. Butler, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
M.B.0.U., late of the British Museum (Natural History), 
is well known to ornithologists as the author of “ Foreign 
Finches in Captivity,” “ A Handbook of British Oology,” 
&e., &c. The plates are drawn expressly for this work by 
two of the first ornithological artists of the day, who have 
intimate and life-long experience of British birds in their 
native haunts, and have access to the vast resources of the 
British Museum, as well as having the finest collections of 
living birds in the country at their command. There are 
considerably over a hundred full-page plates of birds, and 
two hundred and fifty-five figures of eggs; all of these are 
lithographed in natural colours from coloured drawings 
by Messrs. Gronwald and Frohawk. Perhaps it is, after 
all, the 
Supreme Excellence of the Coloured Plates 


that will serve to distinguish this beautiful edition from 
all other ornithological works. Every species of British 
bird must be figured in colours if a work is to be complete. 
No amount of verbal description can compensate for the 
absence of such illustrations. Reproduced in Nature's 
colours by chromo-lithography, these plates are so ex- 
quisitely and accurately printed that it is almost impos- 
sible, even for an expert, to detect any difference between 
them and the original water-colours. The work contains 
an exact drawing of each Passerine bird included as 
British; the greater number are life-size, but the scale 
is given when the birds are drawn smaller than life. The 
egg-plates are beautifully printed in Nature's colours, and 
form one of the best and most complete series of Passerine 
egg-plates ever issued, giving many variations in the form, 
markings, and coloration of the same species; a figure 
of the egg of every Passerine bird breeding in the British 
Isles is included. 

For all Earnest Ornithologists. 

Enough has been said to show that this fine edition is 
a necessity in the library of every serious ornithologist. 
Its outward presentment is admirable in every way. The 
type is new, and cast especially for this edition. The 
figures of birds are printed on the finest prepared plate 
paper; the paper on which the eggs are printed has been 
manufactured expressly for this work. 

This is an opportunity to possess the most recent and 
up-to-date work on Ornithology (and the only one treating 
of and illustrating the entire range of Passerine bird life 
with their nests and eggs in Nature’s colours) which 
should not be lost by ornithologists, the trustees of Public 
and Private Libraries, students in the National Colleges, 
scholars in the great Public Schools, and by the reading 
public throughout the British Isles. 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 


To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on 
my part, all particulars relating to *‘Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland” (order pa-seres), free specimen of the illustrations, and par- 
ticulars of your plan by means of which the two volumes are 
delivered complete for a payment of 4s., the balance being paid by 
small monthly payments of 5s. 





Name....... ‘ is — _ 
P.S. (Send this form or a postcard.) 





GINN and COMPANY, 9 St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 


Address 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
THE KING OVER THE WATER. 


By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 
This is a Life of the Prince known as the “Old Pretender.” 
The book is written entirely without party spirit; a plain setting 
forward of the facts of his life as revealed in the written testimony 
of his own letters, and in the authentic accounts of those who knew 
him. 


ENGLAND rs. SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


A Study in Combined Strategy. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With a History of the Rise 


of England as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 
gravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 21s. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: a Study of the Rise 
and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s. net. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MARGINAL 
NOTES. Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO 
TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo, 2s. net. 

This is a selection from the many notes which Lord Macaulay made in the 
margin of even his most trivial books, as well as in those of the highest rank—yrom 

Miss Anna Seward’s Letters, to the masterpieces of Cicero and Shakspeare, 


THE LIFE OF COLONEL NATHANIEL 


WHETHAM, 3, orectten Soidier 26 Nasr 
3 





With 4 Portraits (2 Photo- 





CATHEBINB DURNING WHETHAM and 
WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 6 Maps and Plans, and 10 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Colonel Whetham was a Dorset man, who during the Civil War and Common- 
wealth was Governor successively of Northampton and Porlsmouth, and a Member 
of the Council of State for Scotland. An intimate friend of General Monck, he 
played a notable part in the military and political changes of 1659 which led to the 
restoration of the Monarchy in 1660, 


SIR’ GEORGE SMART, LEAVES FROM 
THE JOURNALS OF. Edited by H. BERTRAM COX and C. L. E. 
— With Portrait and Facsimile of a Canon by Beethoven, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Sir George Smart was organist of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 
during the reigns of George III., George IV., William IV., and Victoria, and was 
organist at the coronations of the last three Sovereigns. 


BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE IV. 
Memoirs of Sir EDWARD WEST, Chief Justice of Bombay during the 
Conflict of the King's Court with the East IndiaCompany. With hitherto 
uvpublished documents. By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A., M.D. 
8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

There isa story of India now almost forgotten—the story of the long struggle 
for supremacy between the Crown and the Great Chartered Company. Each 
contest resulted in some fresh fetter for indignant Directors and Proprietors of 
India stock, wntil at the close of the Sepoy mutiny the East India Company was 
ready to accept euthanasia, and India her Magna Charta, 


MARSHAL TURENNE. By the Author of “A 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. With an Introduction by Brigadier- 
General FRANCIS LLOYD, C.B., D.S.O. With numerous L)lustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is an attempt by a civilian to tell the story of one of the greatest generals 
of the seventeenth century. The descriptions of Turenne’s military proceedings 
are taken, as far as was possible, from the best authorities on the subject. Many 
illustrations will be found from contemporary portraits, as well as plans of battles 
from an early French edition of Ramsay's “‘ Life of Turenne,” and maps of the 
countries in which those battles were fought. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN ™M 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “ An Agnostic’s MEN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 

This book is written from the “ Modernist” point of view, and in a 
Catholic spirit. It treats of important religious questions under the following 
heads :—The Symbolism of Dogma and the Church—Catholicism and Roman 
Authority—The Creed and General Consent—Apologetic Theology and the 
Method of Immanence—The Restoration of the Past—The Faith once Delivered 
—The Fall of Man—Miracle and Mystery—The Earth and the Fulness thereof— 
The Resurrection of the Body —Prayer—The Limitation of God. 

Jn the Introduction there is an appeal to the Anglican Clergy to recognise and 
meet the reasonable intellectual demands of religious laymen at the present 
time. 


COMPARATIVE ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY 
a Physico-Physiological Study. By JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE, M.A., 
D.Se., Professor of Physics, Presidency College, Calcutta. With 406 Illus- 
trations and classitied List of 321 new Experiments, 8vo, 15s. net. 

This is @ work which treats experimentally of the electro-physiological 
reactions of living tissues in general. Several new methods of experiment, 
besides the electromotive, are here described, and a continuity of response ig 
traced out from its simplest types.in the plant to its most complex in the 
animal, 





An Wtllustrated List of Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s New 
Books will be sent free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





The Second Impression is Now Ready, 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FoR 1907 


THE REPROACH oF 
THE GOSPEL. 


An Enquiry into the Apparent Failure of Christianity 
as a General Rule of Life and Conduct, with 
especial Reference to the Present Time. 


By JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Vicar of All 
Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, 


8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


These lectures have special reference to the Church of England, 
which Mr. Peile believes “ stands even now at the parting of the ways, 
that, humanly speaking, the next few years will decide whether it is 
to shrink into a pietistie sect, or spread and develop, until it iz 
actually the English people viewed in its relation to God.” 


That whole classes of the English people have drifted away from 
the Churches he takes for granted, and his contention is that the 
primary cause of this steady drift is the striking contrast between 
the lives of Christian people and the creed they profess to accept. 
The world has come to think that men and women who go to church 
are no better than those who do not. Yet all the while the sick world 
is erying out for a gospel ; and that gospel, according to the lecturer, 
can be found neither in a new religion nor in any mere twentieth 
century restatement of Christian dogma after the fashion of the New 
Theology, but only in a simple return to the ethics of Christ. The 
cure is not anarchy, but a whole-hearted acceptance, alike by the 
individual and the community, of Christianity as a revolutionary and 
regulating force. Mr, Peile’s conclusions are chiefly negative, for, as 
he confesses himself, he raises more questions than he is able to solve, 
But his immediate purpose is to make people discontented with con- 
ventional Church Christianity. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS. — Two Deaths. 
Hurst. 
THE TURF IN 1907. 


‘DO MEN RIDE AS WELL TO HOUNDS TO-DAY AS THEY 
USED TO DO?” (Second Article.) By “ Matntor.” 


TROPHIES OF BIG-GAME SHOOTING. 

A WOOD IN TEN YEARS. 

IN DEFENCE OF PIG-STICKING. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


By RoTHERAN 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration ts expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


wee 


LOLOL DOLL" 


NEW PART OF 


THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Part III.—_SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE—VALLEY FORGE— 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR. 


With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


the previous Parts of the Work can be had as follows: 
LIBRARY EDITION. Part IL. 8vo, 13s. 6d. net; Part II. (2 vols.), 8vo, 21s. net. 
CABINET EDITION. Vols. I., IL, III. (comprising Parts I. and II.), crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


12 vols. Svo, 7s. 6d. net each vol., or to Subscribers, £4 net for the Set. 


* 


*.* Vols. I, II, IIL, IV., V., VIL, X.. and XI, are now ready. 


VOL. Xl. IS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901). 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; formerly Lecturer on History at 
King’s College, London; and LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 


PLEASE APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE SERIES. 





LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 
ed po EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols, large crown 
Svo, 38, 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
*,° 4 Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ‘OCEANA ; or, England and 
ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. her Colonies, With 9 Illustrations, 
' crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
THE DIVORCE OF /iCASAR: a Sketch. Crown 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


amen 'THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
THE SPANISH STORY | History of his Life. 1795-1835, 


2 vols. crown 8v0, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 
a = ARMADA, and other | 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
Essays, is oO ng am eles " - 1 cro 
Crown 8vo, 36, 6d... Desertptive- |SELECTIONS FROM 
, THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
TN, sar | ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
THE COU NCIL of TRENT ; P. S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, i 3s. 6d. 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG.- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. LIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI, 1784-1793, 368.; Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 
LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1908), 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, 10s. net. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr. 8vo. 


PERIOD I.—MEDIAZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Periop Il.—PERSONAL MONARCHY, 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
PERIoD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 6d. 


IN THE 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


net each. 
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No. 1. NOW READY. . 1/- not. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


A Review of the World’s Progress. 


THE INTERNATIONAL marks an entirely new 
departure in Magazine organisation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL has a permanent staff 
of about 250 Foreign Correspondents, including 
many of the most famous people in the Political, 
Scientific, Literary, and Religious Worlds. 


THE INTERNATIONAL will give full particulars 
of all progressive movements throughout the 
world, with special articles on the more important 
questions by the most authoritative writers. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF No. 1. 


Sweating and Minimum Wage. 
By Sir Charles Dilke. 


The Spirit of Modern Germany. 
By Professor Lamprecht. 


The Situation in South Africa 
By H. L. Outhwaite. 


Imperial Federation. By Sir John Cockburn. 


The Awakening of Danish Small Holders. 
By J. Munch. 


Correspondents’ Reports from F. ance, Germany, 
Australia, india, Japan, China, S. Amorica, &c., &c. 


Annual Subscription, 15:. post-free to any part of the World. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, 





BEST NEW BOOKS. 
IN THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR 
BUILDERS DR. ANGELO MOSSO REVIEWS IN 
SUCCESSION THE BUILDINGS, SCULPTURE, 
FRESCO AND VASE PAINTINGS OF THE 
MINOAN AND MYCENGEAN PERIODS. WITH 
187 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 2 PLANS. ais. 


READ THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR 
(AUTHOR OF “THE BOOKS OF NONSENSE ”) 
TO CHICHESTER FORTESCUE (LORD CAR.- 





> 





LINGFORD) AND FRANCES, COUNTESS 
WALDEGRAVE (1848 TO 1864). EDITED BY 
LADY STRACHEY (OF SUTTON COURT), 


FRONTISPIECE, 
MANY OTHER 


WITH A PHOTOGRAVURE 
COLOURED PLATES, AND 
15s. NET. 


ro] 


eo 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





READ VERNON LEE’S STUDIES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. NEW 
EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE, A PHOTO- 
GRAVURE FRONTISPIECE, AND 40 OTHER | 
ILLUSTRATIONS, SELECTED BY DR. GUIDO} 
BIAGI. 21s. NET. | 


A BOOK ATTRACTING A GREAT DEAL oF | 
ATTENTION IS EDWARD STANLEY'S BEFORE 
AND AFTER WATERLOO. WITH 5 PHOTO. 
GRAVURES, 5 COLOURED PLATES, AND 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 14s. NET. 














ao 
<7 


| 
| 
Book-buyers wishing to sce any of these publications 
re purchasing them may, on sending to Mr. Unwin the | 
name oftheir local booksclicr, have the opportunity of 
so doing. | 
N.B.—Please write for a copy of Mr. Unwin's New Illus- | 
trated List, also for a specimen copy of “M.A.B.” Scnt 
post-free to any address on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, 





A BEAUTIFUL XMAS GIFT-BooK 


FRANCESCO 
BARTOLOZZI, RA. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


BY 


J. T. HERBERT BAILY 





| The work contains 100 Illustrations 
in Colour and Monochrome 


A Catalogue of the Published 
Engravings now first compiled 
from the Collection at the 
British Museum 





List of Auction Prices of Bartolozzi 
Prints from 1901-1907 


and 


A Bibliography specially written 
for this Publication by Professor 
HANS W. SINGER 


Price Five Shillings net, in Paper 
Covers; Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence net, cloth 


This Volume can be obtained from 
all Booksellers and Bookstalls 
or the Publishers— 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 
CARMELITE HOUSE, E.C. 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 





DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
we 8} x x St price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 





“ANOTHER BOOK OF 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN Lucas’ 


HTFUL 
= Selected and Edited by E. V. ve eed 
» LUCAS. With Coloured Frontis- olume 
COMPILATION. piece and Title-page, besides op 
numerous Black-and-White Illus- 
-Athen2um. trations, by FRANCIS D. Children. 
BEDFORD. 


AWONDER BOOK of OLD ROMANCE 


By F.J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, 
Sculptor. 


“A very beautiful book......de eply interesting to any intelligent child, and 
the beauty of the old romances w ill appeal strongly to any imaginative mind. ~~ 
—The World, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Pro- «& 
fessor EDWARD DOWDEN. Illustrations by _ FAMOUS 
A. G, WALKER, Sculptor. BALLADS 
“Should take a high place. In this work the most famous [IN 
ballads have been done into prose so skilfully, aud have been so 
artistically illustrated, that it forms a volume to be highly PROSE.” 


prized. An excelleut gift-book.’’—Slandard, 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With an Introduction by 
4th JOHN W. HALES. Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 
“ Miss Mary Macleod has pe rformed a ye rous and difficult 
Edition. task with taste and discretion.”—Pall Mall Gaz 
“ Without exception the most admirable book a the kind which 
we have seen.”— Leeds Mercury. 
A List of volumes in this well-known FINE ART SERIES will be 
sent POST-FREE on apptie ation, 


A New and Original Book for Children by the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. 


OTH ER. Green,” &c. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 
LAND. 
2nd Edition Now Ready. 


Green.” With numerous Illustrations by 
WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


DorotTuy Furniss. Demy 8vo, printed on 

superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 
By “BROWN LINNET With numerous Illustrations by 
GorDOoN BrRowNeE. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


3s. 6d. 

“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
ees and imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 
ups "— World, 

*A real children’s book for children of the best kind.”—Morning Leader. 


READING MADE EASY. 


In Large Type and Simple Words. 
TOMMY’S TINY TALES. 


By the Dowager Lady LEIGH and the Hon. AGNES LEIGH. Illustrated 


with 6 Coloured Plates by F. Mereruem. Square l6mo, fancy cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


TWO ARE COMPANY; or, Midge and 
May at Work and. Play. 


By Mrs. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” &. With 6 Full-page 
Coloured Plates by F. D. Beprorp. Square 16:0, fancy cloth, 1s 6d. 


THE OLD OAK CHEST; or, A Book 
a Great Treasure. 


With 6 Full-page Coloured Illustrations by F. M. Ruptax1 
fancy cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S OWN 


iba “cea assae 
VERY SHORT STORIES 
SHORT WORDS. 


By the Hon. E. M. PLUNKET. With Illustrations by T. 
16mo, fancy cloth, 19. 6d. 


» Square l6mo, 


STORY BOOK. 


is by T. Pym. Square l6mo, fancy cloth, 


IN VERY 


Pym. Square 


THE MERRY TALES OF THE WISE 
MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
GORDON BROWN 


This new version of a most amusing jest book universally 
popular with our forefathers has been slightly expanded and 
entirely rewritten. Mr. Gordon Browne has thoroughly entered 
; into the spirit of the jests, many of which have become proverbial, 
| The Illustrations are printed in Colours in the best style. 


! Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


TALES OF MIRTH AND. MARVEL 
'FROM THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. The new volume in 
DARTON’S 3s. net FINE Art SERIES. Crown 8vo, art linen. 
This is a selection from the best and most popular of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, which it is believed will prove acceptable to 
many readers who shrink from attacking the original work on 
account of its great length. The selected Tales are here most 
humorously illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by CHAS. E. BROCK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Uniform with “OSWALD 
BASTABLE AND OTHERS.” 


“Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than 


Witi Illustrations by 





* The Railway Children.’ ”* 


-Punch. 





Send to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd.; 3 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C., for their large MWlustrated Cata- 
logue, containing particulars of hundreds of copyright books for 
presents and prizes; also for the latest Catalogue (printed in 
Colours) of Darton’s Fine Art Series, a at 6s. each. 


CHATTERBOX 


Is the best and most popular book for Children. 
ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX. 
Millions of Children in the past have eagerly welcomed 
CHATTERBOX ; their children in turn welcome it no less’ eagerly 
to-day, while they themselves still contiuue to read it with interest. 


CHATTERBOX *“#iinsLiprary 


IN ITSELF. 
The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 7} by 10 inches. 
Consists of :— 
416 large Pages with over 
250 original Illustrations, besides 
12 beautiful Coloured Plates printed in the best style 
of Chromo-Lithography. 
Pictorial boards, 3s. ; printed on high-class paper, cloth bound, 
gilt edges, 5s, 
Extract from a Leading Educational Journal :— 
* Publishers in describing their own books are not unfrequently apt to say 
of them a little more than they deserve, but the publishers of ‘ Chatterbox’ 


are not guilty in describing it as ‘the most popular volume for children ever 
published.’ Both pictures and letterpress are very good.” 


A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 





No publication has 


416 Over 
Large 3s. and 5s. 200 
Pages. 


| Pictures. 


New Volume. 


NOTHING BETTER. 

*“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the school and nursery.”—Times. 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 


“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well 
as it can be solved anywhere.”"—Spectator. 


THE PRIZE. 


FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
ls. 6d. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 
richly gilt. 

“As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


Is. 





The Baby's Annual. Large type, 


short words. Abundance of Pictures, 
Pictorial boards, is, 6d. ; 6d, 


cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 





WELLS GARDNER, 





DAR TON & CO., Ltd., 3 Pebarhenbes Buildings, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 
BELOW THE CATARACTS. 
By WALTER TYNDALE. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and 
HESTER MARSHALL. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 





NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM 
By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. With 16 Portraits, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. net.* 
MEMOIRS OF 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net.* 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, net.* 


VOL. Il. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


Vol. I. (1781-1814) ready ; Vol. IlI.in the press. 10s. net each. 


A VERY HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE HILLS OF DREAM. 


Threnodies, Songs, and Later Poems. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 


VOL. XI. (crown 8vo, 4s.) OF 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


LITTLE EYOLF—JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN-WHEN WE DEAD 
AWAKEN.* 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 
{illustrated in Colour & Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
1 vol., 6s. net.* 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 
Illustrated from the celebrated Tennant Collection. 6s, 


THE STORY OF DARTMOOR PRISON 
By BASIL THOMSON, formerly Governor of the Prison. 
1 vol., 3s. 6d. 





1 vol., 5s. net. 























New Six-Shilling Novels. 
SHUTTLE. 
THE WEAVERS. 


THE ORCHARD THIEF. 
DvupDENEY, Author of “ Folly Corner.” 


SCARS. By C. R. Sronz. 


THE By Mrs. Hopcsoy BuRNeErt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


By Mrs. Henry 


EVE NORRIS. By Cuame pe Prarz. 
* Prospectus & Mr. Heinemann’s Iiustrated List post-free 
Londun: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


NOTABLE & IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


MR, W. L. COURTNEY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE. 


A Selection of Passages from the Old Testa 
Poetic, and Philosophic, Illustrating Hebrew Liteon’ 


Arran with introductory Essays and 
by W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. Domy 8vo, 100 anton 


“ Mr. Courtney gives us, with fine discrimination and sure 
literary passages in the Bible. It was a work well worth pammg heyy — 
assuredly meet with widespread appreciation.......In Mr. Courtney's - he 
introduction thousands of educa men and women im England will & 7. 
luminous résumé of the grand results which Biblical criticism has ach at 
during the last half-century.”—Daily Telegraph. leved 

**Mr. Courtney has made his selection with admirable wisdom and restr 
He has brought to the task scholarship as well as literary judgment :~ 
result is a volume which lovers of literature will read with joy and pp it 
—that is the point !—and be glad to keep. The Bible itself actually pe 17 
force and value as treated by Mr. Courtney.”—Daily Chronicle. “= 

‘*Mr. Courtney has performed a useful and much needed work Th 
luminous and scholarly introduction to this volume defines the position y ; 
clearly.”—Tribune. - bed 

*“*Mr. Courtney has set himself to explain the value of the Bib 
and historical document, and carried out his attempt with a 
taste, and sound scholarship. This, we think, should be admitted by thee 28 
who neither adopt his premises nor accept his conclusions.” —Standard ” 

“I think Mr. Courtney’s finely fastidious and scholarly chrestomathy of th 
Bible ought to be taken as a tonic by every literary artist who wishes to oun 
the ge ~ — prose.’’—James DovuG.as, in the Star. 

*“*Mr. Courtney has done an interesting piece of work which gr 7 
doing.” — Westminster Gazette. Gray meolek 








THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S NEW BOOK. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER. 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., Author of “The New Theology.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The extraordinary stir which ‘‘The New Theology” created is likely to be 
considerably advanced by Mr. Campbell’s new book, in which he deals with 
the world-wide movement of Socialism as it affects Christianity. 


This Book will be Ready Early in December. 





MR. W. S. LILLY’S NEW BOOK. 


MANY MANSIONS. 


Being Studies in Ancient Religious and Modern Thought 
By W. S&S. LILLY, 


Author of ‘‘Chapters in European History,” ‘‘A Century of Revolution," 
“The Claims of Christianity,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Mr. W. S. Lilly surveys, from the point of view which he 
has made distinctively his own, the most ancient and the most recent phil- 
osophies of religion. The work is introduced by an essay on “ The Srcred 
Books of the East,” followed by papers on “ The Message of Baddhism to 
the Western World,” a comparison between the Buddhist and Kantian phil- 
osophies, ‘‘ The Saints of Islam,” ‘*The Philosophy of Spinoza,” the specu- 
lations of Schopenhauer, and the latest hypotheses of the higher criticism, 
The dissertations are informed by a real unity of thought. 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR THE CHURCH. 


WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. With 16 Full-page 
demy Svo, 10s, Gd, net. 


An ideal gift-book for any reader interested in the history of religious 
movements in this country. It is bright, spirited, anecdotal, yet founded 
upon close study’and research. It holds a Prief for no sect or party, bat 
surveys the activity of the Church of England in a broad, impartial spirit 
from Reformation days to ourown. Every educated member of the Church 
will find it interesting and stimulating. 


Portraits’ 





**It is a great thing, yea, very , 
great, to be willing, for God's 
honour, to endure the heart's | 
banishment.”’—Thomas a Kempis. 


THE HEART’S 
BANISHMENT. 


By ELLA MACMAHON, 
Author of “Jemima,” “The Other 
on,” &e. 

A powerful and_ cleverly- 
written book dealing with Church 
and Stage in a new light. 

“A very strong, a very human, and 
very beautiful story distinguished, 
well-bred, artistic......packed full of 
character and sincere feeling.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 


A savage, satiric, but deeply 
sincere indictment of modern 
society. 


The FASHIONABLE 
CHRISTIANS. 


By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband.” 


“In his central figure Mr. Brown 
has made a really beautiful study of 
saintliness. The book’s sincerity wins 
us. It is good that such books should 
be written.”"—Morning Post. 


“ All excellent hit off with wit 
and trenchancy.”—Standard. 





This is a New Zealand story 





A novel of terrible excitement, 
gruesome mysteries, and un- 
usual power in the school of 
De Foe and E. A. Poe. 


THE BOATS of the 
*‘ GLEN-CARRIG.’ 


By W. HOPE HODGSON. 


** An enthralling story, and we warn 
those who start reading it to start 
early in the evening. The reader must 
finish it, but if he sits up with the 
book after the rest have gone to bed 
he will certainly know all the dis- 
comforts of gouseflesh.”—Daily Mail. 





from the author of that ex- 
hilarating story, *‘The Toll of 
the Bush.” 


THE ELIXIR OF 
LIFE. 


By WILLIAM SATCHELL. 


“This is a remarkable novel of § 
remarkable discovery. What this 
great discovery is aod what uses the 
hero makes of it must be left for the 
reader to find out for himself, and we 
strongly recommend him to do 80. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN 


AND HALL, LTD. 
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The most powerful tale of the 
sea that has been written 
for years past. 


“Act of God” 


By ROBERT ELLIOTT. 


The dozens of long critical reviews of this book 
which have appeared mark it as being the work of 
awriter of wonderful power. Its object is not to 
please or merely to entertain. It is the work of a 
writer impelled to depict realistically life on 
board an emigrant ship. 

The story moves on to its powerful climax 
with a wealth of detail, and with a wonderful 
faculty for characterisation. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “‘ There is no 
lining writer with whom we can compare Mr. Robert 
Elliott... Places Mr. Elliott in the very front rank of 
English novelists.” 
2nd Impression. 





438 pp., 6s. 





Character, Movement, Colour, Originality, and 
Dainty Fancy. The story of a charming vaga- 


o The Dance 
of Love... 


By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


This story in its mediaeval setting is characterised 
by its originality and distinction. Mr. Calthrop’s 
book is being generally praised for its poetry, 
grace, and beauty. Its chief character, Pepin, 
with his unquenchable ardour for romantic adven- 
ture, is the most original and fantastic figure in 
modern fiction. There is throughout the book 
colour and joy of life, with now and then the 
touch of sadness which is the necessary shadow in 
so much sunshine. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 





A Transcript of Life, and a genuine 
Book about the Country ° ° 


Memoirs of a 
Surrey Labourer 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 

This is a book that deals with a real character, and 
isin no sense fiction. What the author has done 
isto render a faithful portrait of an old gardener 
of his who is, to lovers of the country, the most 
interesting acquaintance that it is possible to meet. 

The Spectator says :—“ He [the author] Ze//s his 
story simply, in its simple setting of garden sights 
and sounds, springing crops, cloudy skies, sweltering 
sunshine; and his picture is of the real English peasant 
labourer.” 

Crown &vo, 6s. 


——————————— = = — 


REALISM 
ROMANCE 
NATURE @e€ 
HUMOUR 















set in a scene of wonderful 


| A buoyant and healthful story 
beauty. 


Vronina 


By OWEN VAUGHAN. 


Owen Vaughan (Owen Rhoscomyl) places his 
latest romance in his native Wales. It is of the 
real stuff of high romance, and is marked by depth 
of feeling and strong faith. While its tendency is 
idealistic, the darker shade of realism is not 
entirely absent. Its effect is heartening, and it is no 
overstatement to say that its interest is all- 
absorbing from beginning to end. A book that 
will live in the memory. 

““ We remember * Sweet Rogues’ as one of the best 
romances of last season, and recognise the hand that did 
it in many passages of ‘ Vronina’...... The real stuff of 
romance.’ —DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 


A Book for the Young in Age and Heart. A 
companion book to “ Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Tom Sawyer.” 


Partners in 
Providence 


By CHAS. D. G. STEWART. 


Mark Twain it was who said that every American 
boy’s ambition was to be a pilot. This is the story 
of a boy who was learning to be one, working on 
a steamboat on the Missouri. His adventures are 
as amusing as anything that can be conceived, and 
he himself is as lovable a lad as can be thought of, 
while the incidents that he unseekingly participates 
in are full of quiet fun. The story is thoroughly 
native in scene and tone, and has numberless 
touches of that quaint humour which stands as 
American. 


iilustrated with over 100 Sketches, 6s. 


A Book of Animal Life which makes a strong 
appeal! to alli Nature Lovers. 


Haunters of 
the Silences 


By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 


Professor Roberts was one of the originators of 
the animal story in its modern and best-known 
form. To mention his previous books—“ The 
Kindred of the Wild,” “Red Fox,” &c.—is to refer 
to the most successful books of this kind. The 
new volume is in no way inferior to his other 
works, and is being referred to in reviews as the 
best collection of Nature stories issued this year. 
Over 50 Illustrations accompany the text, 6 of 
them being in Colour. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


——— = ———_ 


Duckworth and Co. will be pleased to send their New Iiustrated Catalogue to any address. It contains particu- 





lars of upwards of thirty New Books /: d this 
in every department of Literature. 


London: 3 Henrietta Street, 





, together with full particulars of all their Publications 


Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
THROUGH THE MACIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
With 16 Illustrations, crown S8vo, 5s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘The many men and women, 
boys and girls, in whom this volume will awaken and intensify 
the love of good literature, will look upon it as a friend anda 
possession.” 


NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With 32 Page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY 
VALLEY with Pen and Pencil. 


By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


*,* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the 
fair land of Kashmir, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting 
cities of India. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. REVISED AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. With 16 Illustrations, 
aage post 8vo, 6s. 




















JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Literary By-paths of Old 
England,” &. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* The first book to tell the life-story of the founder of Harvard Collage. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. taay arove, 


Author of ‘Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco.”” With a Frontis- 
= demy 8vo, Se. net. 








HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: 


Rhymes and Renderings. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Author of *'The Hawarden Horace,” 
&e. 3s. Gd. net. 


HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE AT THE 
BOTTOM. An Appeal to Those at the Top. 
By & CG COTTERILL. Crown Ove, Se. 6d. net. [December 4th. 








SPRING IN LONDON: a Poom on the Nature of 


Things. By E. A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 





THE TALE OF THE ‘GREAT MUTINY. 
NEW AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED EDITION. By W. H. 
FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
&e. Crown Sv0, Ge. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 
Illustrations, and Map, large post 8vo, 10s. net. 

The Mornine Post says:—‘* This new edition should bring within the 
reach of a wide circle of readers the standard record of an enterprise of which 
every Englishman may justly be proud.” 

*.* Copies of the Library Edition in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s, net, are still to 
be had. 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
With 28 Illustrations by E. T. REED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


The Wor.p says :—“ If any one likes to laugh until he can laugh no longer, 
let him take up ‘ The Unlucky Family.’......Mrs. Henry de la Pasture must be 
warmly congratulated on her most skilful and delightful ‘fooling.’ Mr. E. T. 
Reed has illustrated the book to perfection.” 





A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE BROKEN ROAD 


6/- By A. E. W. MASON. 6- 


The Dairy TeLecrapu says :—‘‘ A fine, stirring, arresting piece of fiction, 
which is certain to strike fire and kindle enthusiasm from every class of 
reader throughout the Dominion.” 








Messrs. Smith, Eider &.Co. will be ime to send an 
iMMustrated Catalogue of their Books Suitable for 
Presents post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HARPERS’ 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
NOW READY. 
Contributions by— 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
MARK TWAIN. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE., 
A New Story of President Lincoin 
By M. S. GERRY. 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 


F. DELITZSCH. Illustrated, 


LONDON BY NIGHT. 


By T. A. JANVIER. With Photographs. 


By Professor 


With a wealth of Illustrations by WM. HATHERELL, R.1,, 
HOWARD PYLE, ELIZABETH SHIPPEN bats de, 





From HARPER & R & BROTHERS’ List 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM. 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of “ The Influence of 


Sea Power upon History.” 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s, 11d.) 


* Will rank among the best naval autobiographies. A graphic picture of 
life in the Navy to the present day.”"—Globe. 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS XI. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of * Marguerite of Austria,” 
&c. Profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


‘‘The interesting, romantic side of history. A graphic picture of those 
pregnant years in which the kingdom of France grew into being.”—Standard, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF 
COMMERCE. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, Author of “The New Knowledge,” &c, 
Profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 


“A clear and intensely interesting explanation of these modern industrial 
miracles.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE FAIR LAVINIA. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England Nun,” &. 
Illustrated, 6s. 


“Told with much charm and tenderness; quite in her old vein.” 


—Morning Post, 
BETWEEN THE DARK 
AND THE DAYLIGHT. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “ Through the Eye of the 
Needle,” &c. Illustrated, 6s. 


“ There is a subtle charm in these delicate bits of imaginative art.” 


MONEY MAGIC. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of * na <juanened of the Dark,” 
&e. Illustrated, 


** This fine racy romance has the true ring and abundant individuality.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


EMERALD AND ERMINE. 


By the Author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress,” Sc 
lllustrated, 6 


“ Pictures with a full brush the beauty of Brittany and its old-world feudal 
way."’—The Times. 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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— MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
A HISTORY OF SEALS. By W. ve Gray Brncu, LL.D., F.S.A., late of the Department of MSS. in the 


British Museum, &c. With 52 Plates in Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
pooK OF CARICATURES. By Max Beersoum. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 
The latest of Mr. Beerbohm’s exhibitions was held at the Carfax Gallery last spring; and ‘‘ A Book of Caricatures” is composed chiefly of reproduc- 
tions of those drawings. The book contains over 40 caricatures, including a Coloured Frontispiece. 
THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE. By J. Woop Brown. With 74 Illustrations by Herbert Raiutox. Demy 4to, 18s. net. 
This fine boo 


k treats of the history and associations of the more important of the historic buildings of Florence. Inthe case of each building, an exact 
account is given of 





its architectural development, It is sumptuously produced and admirably illustrated. An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application, 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. By Watrer Crayg. With 123 Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. net. ‘*We meet all the great figures of the last half-century.”—Daily News. 


A WOMAN'S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By Mary Hatt. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
my 8vo, 16s. net. 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. Apranam. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of all kinds and conditions it will be all but indispensable.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mountainers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excellent rock-climber, a competent mau on ice and snow, and one of the most successful 


of mountain photographers.” —Manchester Guardian. 6 ws : es! 

THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc. With 136 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
Acompletely new edition, rewritten, of this popular book. wy ; : 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 
“In this book we have the essence of a generation, the fluttering aroma of sentiments and aspirations, long siuce scattered to the winds.""—Daily Telegraph, 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Eveayor C. Price. With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 
PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Hottway-Catruorr. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Rayne. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Astudy, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man and poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers. 
THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By Jaxer Avpis. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Life of Madame de Sévigné, abounding in bright and vivid interest. 
A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. By Ceciiia M. Avy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the first volume of a new series of histories of the Italian States. All the volumes are based on original research. 
ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By Exizaseru Goprrey. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is scientific enough to command confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It isa thoroughly engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of English 
children in the past.” —Spectator. , s ws ws . k 
INDIA IMPRESSIONS: with Some Notes of Ceylon during a Winter Tour, 1906-7. By Watrer Crane. With 
84 Illustrations by the Author, of which one is in Colour, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. : y 
FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B. With 


$ Portraits, 12 Illustrations, and 14 Maps. A New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
This book in its expensive two-volume form had an enormous succes; in 1905, and the present edition in one volume is unabridged and contains all the 


original illustrations, - : 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. Selected, with an Introduction, by Jouy Maserietp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Specimens from representative Britisn writers from 1485 to 1800. : 
NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. Selected, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Laurence Bryyoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A selection of prose, 1800-1900, the primary object of the book being to illustrate the range aud development of English prose style during that period. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuesrerroy. With 2 Portraits. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A cheap edition of one of the most brilliant and successful books of recent years. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrarr. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. This is a cheap edition of one of the great successes of 1906. The book is a charming presentation of a romantic personality. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Hurroy, Author of “The Cities of Umbria.” With 
$2 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by WiLt1am Parkinson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. By May Srurce Henpersoy. With a Portrait, er. 8vo, 6s. 


A careful study of the novels in chronological order, and of the consistent ideas underlying Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, aud essayist. 


DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. WaLKiey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The volume includes articles on the contemporary stage in London and Paris, together with reviews of plays by the foremost dramatists of the day. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by E. M. WaLLer. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with Frontis- 
pieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. each. Volume II. * : 
THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and L. Ravex-HiLt. With 85 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. Mr. Raven-Hill’s sketches fully illustrate the incideats, humorous and otherwise. 
TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Cart Ewaup. Translated by A. T. De Marros. With many Illustrations, large 


crown 8vo, 6s. A book of fairy-tales by an exquisite Danish writer 
“*Two Legs’ is almost beyond criticism......The story is in some ways the most remarkable addition to imaginative folk-lore of our time, and we recommend 


its addition to the library of all thoughtful children, no matter how young. It will enlarge and enrich the world for every one of them.’ —7'imes, 
“ A feast of wit and fancy unusual even in these days of ‘ Jungle’ books. All the stories show a wonderful power of imagination. Here is an Andersen 


who changed poetry for science.” — Athenzum, 
THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining Letters. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“The ‘Gentlest Art’ is, of course, the art of letter-writing. Mr. Lucas is himself an expert in this branch of letters, and he has the true spirit of the 
Oe se = = Naa colour, a delicate palate for taste, a good nose for perfume, and, above all, a keen sense of quiet humour, A charming, graceful 
00K. —Daily Telegraph. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“ As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.” —Spectator. , 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. Arranged by Pacer Toynset, M.A., D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
- In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the most beautiful and most striking passages from the works of Dante. Prose is included as 

well as verse, 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By W. SurHertanp. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In the first part, the principal schemes of old-age pensions that are before the country are indicated, In the second part, the principal elements of an 
old-age pension scheme are passed under review, free use being made of the experience gained from pension schemes abroad and in the Colonies, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE CONVERT. By Evizanetu Rosrtns, Author of “The Open Question.” Second Edition. 


“ Miss Robins has struck a deep and dignified note throughout her book, which is both interesting and artistic.” —Tribune, 
“It is all brilliantly done, aud shows fine powers of observation and description.” —Birmingham Post, 
THE HALO. By the Baroness von Hutren, Author of “ Pam.” Third Edition. 
“ A delightful book, full of humour, but full of real feeling.”"-—Evening Standard. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Antuony Hore. With a Frontispiece by A. H. Bucktanp. Second Edition 
“Mr. Hope’s best qualities are to be found in this collection, the personal touch, the whimsical grace, the delightful repartec.’""—Manchester Courier. 
THE SECRET AGENT. ly Joseru Conrap. Third Edition. 
, “Awork rich in surprise and suspense, original in conception and treatment, lavishly endowed, in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr, 
Conrad a unique position amongst the British novelists of to-day."—Spectator. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. M. WiuuiAmsoy. Fourth Edition. 
“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended,”"—Outlook. 
A MOTHER'S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C.-B. Fry. Fourth Edition. 
; “The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly benevolence to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not 
like to have missed a single page of it.”— Westminster Gazette. 
Messrs. METHUEN'S New Illustrated Announcement List is now ready, and will bo sent with thoir Bulletin to any 
applicant. They have prepared Prospectuses of all their important books, and these, too, can be had. 


METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW 


ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 
BY Major GAMBIER PARBY. Illustrated, 13, net 


Lorna 
Parry's record of ‘the last of the Dames’ be to the old Evans’ % at 


memories it conjures up! Memories of happy, seeetasn, tireless youth, Of 


days when the of life were all unknown.’’—Globe. 

“To many old Etonians this record of Evans’ House will bring back a flood 
of bappy memories.......The author has done his work well, and his book will 
find in readers among others than Etonians.”"—Daily News. 

“ The work, of course, makes its strongest appeal to Etcnians, but it should 
be read with interest and instruction by everyone curious to inquire how it is 
that Eton boys generally make such fine men.”—Scotsman, 


“QUAKER AND COURTIER.” 


Life and Work of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Mrs. 


COLQUHOUN GRANT. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By BR. H. WILLIAMS, Edited by 


E, W. WILLIAMS, Illustrated, 12s. net. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Mr. A. CG. BENSON’S BOOKS. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” Demy 
8vo, 2 vols,, 18s. net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
VITTORIO CARPACCIO. 


By the late GUSTAV LUDWIG and POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated 
by R. H. HOBART CUST. With numerous Illustrations, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
** Among the splendid works on arts and artists Mr. Hobart Cust’s transla- 
nm of the monumental treatise on Carpaccio, by Pompeo Molmenti and 
tav Ludwig, will take a conspicuous place.......It is a worthy possession 
for the artist and for the lover of noble painting.’’—Church Times. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Shown by Selected Gpeetes and Despatches, with Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A., and W. L. GRANT, M.A. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS OWN PEOPLE. 
A NEW NOVEL BY BOOTH TARKINGTON. 2s. 6d. net. 


ADMIRAL EDDY. 
OLIVER ONIONS'S NEW VOLUME. 6s. 


** Mr. Onions’s charming book is one that would have delighted the soul of 
that friend and companion of children, R. L. S.., and would have been not 
unworthy of his hand.”"—Scotsman, 


THE IVORY GOD, and other Stories. 
J. 8  FLETCHER’S NEW BOOK. 6s, 


FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ANCESTORS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


**A book of considerable power......full, even sensationally so, of matter of 
absorbing interest.”—Morning Post. 
“* Ancestors,’ with its keen insight into motive and character, and its subtle 
close analysis must be written down an excellent piece of work.” 
, : —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There is bad sensational literature and good, and this is good, very good 
indeed.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE FURNACE. Miss R. MACAULAY. 


** Full of interest, humour, and pathos.”—Scotsman. 

** Abbots Verney’ was a work of exceptional promise: ‘The Furnace’ is 
much more original and much more within its avthor’s compass . 
gether we are grateful for a very charming study.’’—Morning Post. 


TOWARD THE DAWN. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


“Mr. Sutcliffe writes with the boldness of one who has looked life in the 
face, and profited in knowledge. Certainly a book not to be missed.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 
“A very striking and enthralling romance, quite in keeping with the best 
that this clever author has given us A story which shows Mr. Sutcliffe in 
his most thoughtful vein, and one which richly repays the reading.” 
—Shefield Telegraph, 


DOWLAND CASTLE. The EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


“There are some well-drawn characters in the book; Peter Platts, the 
Faithful Keeper, is particularly good, and we are grateful to Lord Iddesleigh 
for having given us a charming Frenchman, who is also a man of honour. 
The old-fashioned atmosphere of this novel is pleasaut after the glut of smart 
modern fiction.”—Country Life. 


A NURSE’S BEQUEST. Pr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


** All excellently drawn characters, and endowed with real life.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
“A charming, straightforward tale......the book is well worth reading, and 
ite suggestions should be pondered over and not lightly set aside.” 
—Manchester Courier, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


BOOKS. 


Doone’ is to the West Countryman will a) Comer 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List. 


————————______ 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENs. B 
the Hon. Mrs. EyetyN Ceci (Alicia Amherst, Citizen 
Gardener of London), Author of “A History of Garde hyn 
England,” —— Gardens,” &c. With numerous Tice 
trations in Colour by Lady VicTtoRIA MANNE perial 
8vo, 21s. net. ~ ss 





MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOooK 
OF BETHIA HARDACRE. By ELL FuLLer MAITLAND 
Author of “The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” and Joint 
Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingha, 
Letters.” Post 8vo, 6s, ‘3 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 2; 


J. — Editor of the Westminster Gazette. Feap, 8yo 
3s. 6d. : 


DYOTT’S DIARY, 1781-1845. A Selection 
from the Journal of William Dyott, sometime General in the 
British Army and Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III, 
Edited by REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A., Brasenose College, 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. ‘ 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. By the Author 
of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” With Illustrations, 
Decorations, and Ornamental Borders by ALICE Barpen, 
STEPHENS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. By Gs 
STREET, Author of “The Autobiography of a Boy,” “The 
Trials of the Bantocks,” “ A Book of Essays,” &c., &c, Demy 
8vo, with 12 Photogravure Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

“In his book Mr. G. S. Street has parted the veil, and (another Virgil) he 
takes his readers into that unfading region where death is not because it hag 
been. Nor could there be a guide more tactful and entertaining and humanely 
learned Mr. Street has written a book of remarkable excellence.” 

—Standard, 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
DUCHESS: Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and 
Argyll. By Horace BLEACKLEY, M.A. Illustrated with 
Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: the Poet, the Artist, 
the Man. With some Contemporary Accounts. By ARTHUR 
Symons. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editor, 
has everywhere in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition 
and an efficient judgment.”—Nation. 

““A book which we cannot do without......complete as a study of Blake's 
many-sided activity aud a portrait from which nothing has been excluded, in 
which everything finds a fitting place.”—Saturday Review, 


THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. New Edition. With 16 Full-page Photo- 
gravures by WILLIAM HypE. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE XVith 
CENTURY. Studies of Six Representative Men of 
Elizabethan England. By Sitpney Lee. New Edition, 
Illustrated with Portraits, extra crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
Studies in the Life and Growth of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By A. F. PoLuArp, M.A., Professor 
of Constitutional History at University College, London, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the balance of beng ed 
ment that we associate with the ideal historian He has given us a book 
which may not improbably come to be regarded as indispensable to the most 
modest pretensions of historical culture.’’"—Pall Mali Gazette, 





MICHAELMAS TERM NUMBER. 


The Oxford and Cambridge 


Review. 


2s. 6d. net. CONTENTS: 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY . F. C. S&S. SCHILLER 
Captain John Smith’s Travels. . COLONEL GORDON McCABE 
Haeckel and Haeckelism . . . . «+ =%J. BUTLER BURKE 
More about Biometry . . CANON THE HON. E. LYTTELTON 
Oxford’s Antiquated Machinery . e .* . **JAM SENIOR” 
On Social Freedom-—(Continued)—A Partial Analysis of the 

Succeeding Portion of the Work . . JOHN STUART MILL 
The Law’s Delays . . . + « « «= « JOHN POLLOCK 
Settioment and Social Reform . . . W. H. BEVERIDGE 
Neglect of Education for Women e e ec IB. J. SOLLAS 
THE PRIEST . * . . . . HILAIRE BELLOC, MP, 


Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. post-free. 


London ; A, CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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some Notable Books Published hy CHATTO & WINDUS. 


_ 

Of the MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS the 
Publishers have received but one opinion: “The Plates are all and more than you promised.”—(A Susscriper.) [The 
Publishers promised that nothing like them had ever before been issued.] “They give a real notion of the original, which 
has never before been done.” —(The first living critic of the Italian Schools.) “Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has 
ever before been offered.” —(T'he Burlington Magazine.) “In short, these plates are the nearest approach to perfection that 
has been achieved.”—(The Connoisseur.) Visit the Exhibition at the Bruton Galleries this week. 


























New Puates ) (FILIPPO LIPPI. The Virgin. Colour Surface ... dna .. 13}in. x 10 in. son 10s. 6d. net. 
Now Rzapr) ~~ UL. DI CREDI.. The Annunciation. Colour Surface baa oo Bh ie. x.29 fe. ak 15s. net. 
feb ach LIPPI. The Virgin Adoring. Colour Surface ... 19}in. x 15 in. aie 15s. net. 
As Panes ... ““ CBOTTICELLI. Venus Rising from the Sea. Colour Surface... 36 in. x 21} in. ee 25s. net. 
Copies of the previous issues may still be had. [See Prospectus, 
[E_ 





Professor D. 8. MARGoLIouTH, in CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS, joins his knowledge of the 
«Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans ” to the artistic skill of the well-known water-colour draughtsmen, Messrs. 
w.s. 8. TYRwHITT, R.B.A., and Reainatp Barratt, A.R.W.S. Limited Edition, 105 copies, whole parchment, 42s. net. 
Ordinary Edition, feap. 4to, 29s. net. [See Prospectus. 












LISBON AND CINTRA, with Some Account of Other Cities and Historic Sites in Southern Portugal, deals almost 
asmuch with English historic names as with Portuguese soil. Written by A. C. INcHBOLD, and illustrated after 30 Water- 
colours by STANLEY INCHBOLD, the partnership of “ Under the Syrian Sun” repeats the success of that work. Feap. 4to, 
30 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. [See Prospectus. 


—. 
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Last winter Miss E. L. Szetey’s charming STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI 
gave, in the words of that incomparable story-teller, the very essence of his Chronicle. In ARTISTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE Miss Seeley now gives, in the words of Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and their brother chroniclers, 
the story of the influence exerted by the Itulian Artists of the Renaissance upon the History of their Times, and the part 
which they themselves played in that history. Both volumes are issued with 24 Half-tones and 8 Plates in four colours, also 
Cinquecento Title and Binding Designs, at 7s. 6d. net; also in a special edition with 4 extra Four-colour Plates and a 
Woodeut Frontispiece printed in colours, at 15s. net, bound in whole parchment; in whole vellum at 20s. net; 30s. net 
in whole red polished morocco. [Ready this week. See Prospectus. 


















The charm of Italy has never been more surely caught than in TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN FRIENDS, 
by DorotHy NEVILE Lees, while “the photographs (12) included in the volume are excellent.”—Zhe Outlook.. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. [See Prospectus. 











THE WOMEN OF FLORENCE, during and prior to the Cinquecento, gave to History no heroic or startling 
names. Their influence upon the history of their age was, perhaps, the more continuous and powerful. Professor Istporo 
peL Lunao, who writes, and Dr. Guipo Braat, who introduces, this volume, are authorities in all that appertains to this 
subject. Dr. Biagi has also supervised the translation and selected the illustrations. 24 Half-tones and 2 Four-colour Plates 
after the Masters, from Donatello to Giorgio Vasari, reproduce the portraits of those whose lives ure studied in the text. A 
Cinquecento Binding and Title Design complete a setting suitable to the subject. Extra crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net; 
whole parchment, 10s. 6d. net. [See Prospectus. 



















Dr. WatLis BupGe is the fitting translator and editor of the Syriac MS. which he himself discovered—the fullest 
known version of the Histories of the Fathers and Recluses of the Egyptian Deserts between A.D. CCL. and A.D. CCCC. .- 
cixciter. THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS “abounds in humen interest” 
(Birmingham Post). The contents of the two vols. reattest the ancient truism that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 

2 vols. extra crown 8vo, buckram, 15s. net. [See Prospectus. 













In the first three volumes of *THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY the publishers present novel medieval 
material in authentic medieval style, with titles engraved upon the wood after notable original models, with reproductions 
of the original medieval cuts and illuminations, and in bindings of the old styl. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE 
OF TRUE LOVERS, of CHRISTINE DE PISAN, is now for the first time printed in English. The bulk of the nine 
taesin OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY, AND OTHER MIRACLES, from the famous Soissons MS., 
are now first translated. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI is revised from the first limited impression of a few 
years since. Mrs. Kemp-WeELCH is responsible for all three translations. Other volumes, several from the Italian, are in 
preparation. Each volume is issued in boards (64 x 4} inches), at 5s. net; in whole pigskin, with clasps (medieval style), at 
7s, 6d. net. [ Ready this week. See Prospectus. 
























FOR THE CHILDREN the publishers issue ALICE IN WONDERLAND (the only reprint of the latest copyright 
text, authorised by Messrs. Macmillan), Illustrated by MiLLicent Sowersy (12 Coloured Plates), 5s. net; CHILDHOOD, 
3s. 6d. net, and BUMBLETOES, Is. 6d. net, both Illustrated (12 Coloured Plates) by the same Artist. By THE DUMPY 
BOOKS, 36 titles at 1s. net each, any child and every child will be delighted; the bindings, a new style, are in washable 
coth. In SCRAGGLES—THE STORY OF A SPARROW, Illustrated, 2s. 6d., there is a story “certain to please 
lovers of animals” (Zhe Field), which should be in the hands of every child. As 7'he Scotsman says, “this story has an 
engaging natural freshness that is sure to make it a favourite with all readers”; and Zhe Glasgow Herald, “is charmingly 
written and will delight old and young readers alike.” THE BEDTIME BOOK (fully Illustrated, largely in Colour, by 
HELEN WHITNEY), 5s. net, is, finally, 4 book which no parent can give to the children because “its name is quite a 
misnomer, since no child could think of bed with this book in his hands.” [See Complete List. 

















The list of NEW NOVELS is a lengthy and important one. The authors represented include such well-known’ 
names as Arnold Bennett, Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. Penny, Florence Warden, Georges Ohnet, Weatherby Chesney, 
Roy Horniman, Norma Lorimer, as well as several writers who make their first appeal to the reading public. -Referring to, 
DAPHNE (by Marcaret SHERWOOD, 3s. 6d.), The Atheneum says :—‘ A deliglitful book, a real fantasy about Italy...... 
Altogether a charming book.” The Westminster Gazette says:—“ Among the best fiction of the year." Of COPPER 
UNDER THE GOLD (by E. F. Avmaz, 6s.) The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘*The authoress has approached a social 
situation of a not unusual kind with great observing power, and has developed it with an insight and imagination which 
give to the finished work the impression of both .force and fidelity.” The Saturday Review says :—* There is an impish 
humour about LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET (by Roy Horniman, 6s.) which must captivate all but the 
most serious minded.” The Times speaks of THE INEVITABLE LAW (by F. E. Penny, 6s.) as “a closely detailed 
study of Indian social life, embodied in a dramutic story.” [ Please write for a Complete List. 



















CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKs 


DSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOESOSOOOOOSD 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 
Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The STANDARD,—*“*Is in many ways greater than the First, which won 80 
much fame—because it is the product of a supreme manhood, of a period 
pocuilery rich in poetical activities.......Indeed, the Second Series o ‘The 

arden that I Love’ should frankly delight all lovers of good poetry and of 
fine suggestive prose.” 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








THE 


PHILOSOPHY 0F COMMON SENSE 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 











CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


SILAS MARNER. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 


Cc R A N F re] R D o With Coloured Illustrations 
by HUGH THOMSON and Introduction by Mrs. THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, Extra Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 








SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. Third Edition, Revised. 
With Illustrations,‘ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


A Story for Children. ‘By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated 

by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The QUEEN.—‘*The characters are drawn in ‘delightfully fresh and 
leasing style, and the book forms a most acceptable Christmas present for 


jhe young.” 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSE IN MOTLEY. 


Poems by HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. With a Foreword 
by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


And other Essays. By the late LORD ACTON Edi 

with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS. 4 A 

and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8¥o, 10s. not” 
(Immediately, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


By the late LORD ACTON. Edited; with an Int j 
by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. leometiee 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 158. net, 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS oF 
THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH PAINTERS oF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Based onthe Work of JOHN SMITH, by Dr. C. HOFSTEDE 
DE GROOT. Translated by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 
10 vols. 8vo, 25s. net each. 


Vol. .—JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, GERARD DOU, PIETER 
DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, JOHANNES VERMEER. 
(Shortly. 














OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver, 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-Made 

Paper, and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press, 

£10 10s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 64, 
net. [Immediately 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Republished from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The ATHENZUM.—“ The book is written with great knowledge of modern 
German politics.” 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L, 
LL.D. Third Edition. Part IV... ADONIS—ATTIS— 
OSIRIS. 8vo, 10s. net. 














MALARIA. A eee Paster J. the History 


By W. H.S. JONES, M.A. With an Introduction by Major 
RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., C.B., and Concluding Chapter by 
G. G. ELLETT, M.B. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The Boy and the Man. 
By JAMES MORGAN. Illustrated, Crown Svo, 6s. 





CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The DECEMBER Number contains :— 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—II. 
English Social Traits—Life at Blenheim. By Mrs. Georez Cornwatuis- 
WEsT. 

KATE GREENAWAY, FRIEND OF CHILDREN. By Oxiver Locrer- 
Lampson. Pictures from unpublished Drawings by Miss Greenaway, 
and Portrait. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHS OF MARS. Taken by the Astronomical Expedition 
to the Andes, and now first published. By Perctvat Lowe... 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





5th and Cheaper Edition. 


RAMBLES & STUDIES IN GREECE 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O. . Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Globe 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 
By EDITH WHARTON. 


ARETHUSA, By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE STOOPING LADY. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
THE CRUCIBLE. By MARK LEE LUTHER, 





*,* Macmillan’s Ilustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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